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INTRODUCTION. 


fTHHE  following   are   mostly   reprints   from  '  Black- 
wood's    Magazine,'   which    at   the   desire   of    a 
number  of  friends  are  now  collected  in  one  volume. 

They  form  a  part  of  a  series  of  notes  from  my 
diary,  originally  got  together,  with  more  serious 
matter,  to  be  ready  for  the  time  when,  with  more 
years  at  my  back  and  fewer  anticipations  of  the 
pleasures  of  life,  I  might  offer  them  to  the  public 
in  grateful  remembrance  of  days  and  men  alike  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  when  the  weight  of  age  might 
excuse  the  presumption  of  publishing  the  journal  of 
one  who  has  no  title  to  be  heard  except  the  fortunate 
circumstances  which  brought  him  in  contact,  officially 
and  socially,  with  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

If  this  instalment  is  not  considered  premature  by 
the  public,  and  affords  it  some  recreation,  I  shall  not 
continue  to  owe  my  advisers  the  grudge  I  rather  feel 
disposed  at  present  to  entertain. 

H.  E.  H.  J. 


"  How  quickly  we  lose  the  impression  of  that  which  ceases 
to  be  constantly  before  us  !  One  year  fades  away :  an  age 
elapses:  hardly  anything  remains  distinctly  before  us  except 
through  an  effort  of  memory.  Then  for  a  moment  light  is 
rekindled,  but  who  can  be  certain  that  imagination  is  not  the 
torch -bearer?  Let  any  man  try  at  the  end  of  ten  years  to 
revive  in  his  mind  the  features,  the  sayings,  the  habits  of  his 
dearest  friend,  and  he  will  be  surprised  how  extremely  con- 
fused are  all  his  ideas.  I  can  judge  of  this  better  than  any 
one  else,  having  always  been  supposed  to  possess  an  excellent 
memory. " — BYRON. 
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MONTALEMBERT-EIO-NASSAU  SENIOR, 
1861. 

TkURING  the  years  1860  and  1861  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  see  a  good  deal  of  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert,  the  man  for  whom  in  my  youth  I  entertained 
the  greatest  admiration — whom  throughout  life  I  have 
ever  considered  the  most  eloquent  orator,  without  ex- 
ception, that  I  ever  listened  to — and  a  gentleman  to 
whose  kindness  and  considerate  attentions  I  owe  some 
of  the  soundest  advice  ever  given,  and  some  of  the 
brightest  intellectual  moments  ever  enjoyed. 

It  was  in  the  house  of  M.  Kio  that  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance — a  house,  by  the  way,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  centre  of  a  literary  coterie  much  resorted  to 
by  those  who,  though  liberal  in  politics,  were  essen- 
tially believers  in  religion,  if  not  enthusiastic  partisans 
of  the  Catholic  creed. 

M.  Rio  himself  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
A 
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/;  •  jtjie:  'authm:  .-of  ja.yaluable  work  entitled  'L'Art  Chre- 
"tien'Vwhil6  *M3  lifer  6f  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  probably 
the  best  and  the  most  complete  that  has  yet  appeared 
of  the  painter. 

His  amiable  wife  (an  Englishwoman)  and  his  clever 
daughters  were  the  principal  attractions  of  this  cos- 
mopolitan salon,  to  which  crowded  men  like  Bishop 
Dupanloup  and  "  le  pere  Gratry,"  Montalembert  and 
Cochin,  Mrs  Augustus  Craven  and  Nassau  Senior, 
besides  a  host  of  other  celebrities,  to  enumerate  the 
list  of  which  would  be  too  long. 

But  Montalembert  was  the  great  star  that  outshone 
all  else ;  and  no  one  I  ever  met,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  possessed  the 
art  of  fascinating  the  young  as  the  great  and  illus- 
trious Count,  the  brilliant  author  of  so  many  brilliant 
works. 

He  spoke  French  with  a  slight  English  accent ;  and 
I  have  often  been  told,  that  although  no  one  had  ever 
achieved  in  the  Legislative  Chambers  such  triumphs 
of  eloquence,  or  ever  possessed  such  purity  of  diction, 
Montalembert  had  never  uttered  a  word  publicly 
without  striking  his  audience  at  first  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  foreigner,  though  the  enthusiasm  which 
he  subsequently  created  soon  dispelled  any  such  im- 
pression. 

His  manner  was  that  of  a  most  polished  gentleman, 
but  the  mobility  of  his  temperament  and  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  character  gave  to  his  conversation  and  to 
his  gestures  an  animation  peculiarly  French,  and  not 
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at  all  in  accordance  with  English  notions  of  quiet, 
pleasing  ways. 

His  constant  recommendation  was  to  do  all  that 
one  undertook  with  enthusiasm.  "Without  it,"  he 
said,  "your  life  will  be  a  blank,  and  success  will 
never  attend  it.  Enthusiasm  is  the  one  secret  of 
success.  It  blinds  us  to  the  criticisms  of  the  world, 
which  so  often  damp  our  very  earliest  efforts;  it 
makes  us  alive  to  one  single  object — that  which  we 
are  working  at — and  fills  us,  not  with  the  desire  only, 
but  with  the  resolve,  of  doing  well  whatever  is  occupy- 
ing our  attention." 

Applied  to  the  men  of  England  who  have  left  their 
mark  upon  this  century,  how  true  the  remark  is,  and 
how  little  Pitt,  Fox,  Disraeli,  Palmerston,  Cobden, 
Bright,  or  Gladstone  could  deny  the  soft  impeach- 
ment; while  how  painful  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  note  the  seeming  absence  of  this  virtue  in  the 
present  day ! 

From  him  I  learnt  at  an  early  age  to  love  liberalism 
in  thought,  and  to  detest  cordially  the  French  Ultra- 
montane school,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Louis 
Veuillot — a  school  more  papist  than  the  Pope,  just  as 
Bossuet  was  more  intolerant  than  Eome  in  his  day, 
and  which,  while  preaching  submission  that  nobody 
contested,  was  creating  a  Csesarism  in  the  Church 
which  nobody  wanted  or  had  before  attempted.  Mon- 
talembert  never  once  doubted  the  authority  of  Eome 
in  matters  of  creed — indeed  he  was  a  pre-eminently 
devout  subject  of  the  Church — but  he  contested  all  his 
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life  the  encroaching  powers  of  the  episcopate  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  laity ;  and,  true  to  this  view  even 
in  his  last  hour — which  occurred  in  1870,  at  the  time 
that  the  great  and  last  Council  was  being  held  in 
Eome — he  protested  against  the  infallibility,  not  on 
account  of  its  dogmatic  character,  but  because  he 
feared  episcopal  interference  in  the  future,  and  felt 
that  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  such  encroachments. 
He  dreaded,  in  common  with  many  others,  the 
possible  conflict  between  Catholic  €reed  and  the 
secular  power,  between  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the 
political  ideas  of  the  day;  and  thus  on  his  deathbed 
he  protested  against  the  infallibility  as  inopportune 
and  impolitic. 

Although  enthusiasm  produces  heroes  and  merit,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  it  also  possesses  a  few  drawbacks. 
The  mobility  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  is  very  likely 
to  give  its  possessor  a  reputation  for  inconsistency, 
which,  once  obtained,  is  seldom  got  rid  of,  whether  in 
a  lifetime  or  in  the  later  records  of  history. 

Montalembert,  who  had  been  so  great  an  admirer 
of  English  institutions,  and  so  true  a  lover  of  this 
country,  was,  at  the  time  I  knew  him,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  all  that  was  English. 

What  had  produced  the  change  I  know  not;  but 
one  evening  he  had  spoken  so  violently  against 
England  when  I  was  present,  that  although  he  was 
conversing  with  somebody  else,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  to  him  that  it  was  exceedingly  hurtful 
to  my  feelings  to  hear  one  whom  we  looked  upon 
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as  a  friend  and  admirer  use  the  terms  he  did  against 
us.  He  turned  round  sharply,  and  while  apologising 
for  having  forgotten  that  an  Englishman  was  present, 
began  a  tirade  against  all  that  was  going  on  at  the 
time  that  even  exceeded  in  bitterness  the  remarks 
I  had  previously  thought  it  necessary  to  notice. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  March  1861,  and  all  I  knew 
of  Montalembert's  opinion  of  England  was  derived 
from  his  book  on  our  country,  which  vaunted  to  the 
skies  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  its  subjects,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  old  and  splendid  institutions  under 
which  \ve  grew,  and  the  vitality  and  energy  which 
were  the  pre-eminent  characteristics  of  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  world.  I  thought  it  well  to  remind 
Montalembert  of  this  book.  Whereupon  he  exclaimed, 
"  To  praise  and  to  damn  are  almost  synonymous.  You 
cannot  bestow  praise  without  immediately  finding 
yourself  egregiously  deceived.  I  did  admire  England 
and  its  institutions  more  than  anything  I  have  ever 
considered  great,  noble,  and  worthy  of  imitation  in 
life;  but  look  at  her  now.  Look  at  Bright  and  his 
democrats — ultima  ratio  ;  look  at  Palmerston's  conduct 
in.  Italy,  and  John  Eussell's  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  Is  that  governing  with  a  view  to  safety  at 
home  to  sow  discord  abroad  ?  Can  you  call  a  foreign 
policy  honest  which,  taking  only  into  account  the  rabid 
dislikes  of  a  few  ultras,  panders  to  the  ambition  of  a 
Garibaldi  or  the  recklessness  of  a  Napoleon  ?  Is  that 
a  Government  which  can  be  called  strong  that  fears 
strength  in  neighbouring  Governments  ?  And  what 
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name  do  you  think  should  be  given  to  the  men  who, 
urging  their  own  compatriots  to  loyalty  and  obedience, 
encourage  their  neighbours  on  the  Continent  to  rebel- 
lion and  revolution  ? 

"What  for?  Again  I  ask,  for  what  object?  Is 
it  to  make  a  friend  of  United  Italy,  and  possess 
strength  in  the  knowledge  that  she  will  have  in  the 
future  to  be  grateful  for  your  efforts  on  her  behalf  ? 
Nonsense !  Lord  John  Eussell  sees  but  the  Pope  in 
Italy,  and  is  incapable  of  grasping  the  great  principle 
of  national  cohesion.  He  has  reform  on  the  brain ; 
and  because  of  the  part  he  has  played  in  the  Bill 
of  1832,  he  considers  that  he  will  now  be  able  to 
reform  Italy,  and  the  Pope,  and  the  Italians.  Do  you 
call  that  a  statesman  ?  Well,  the  future  will  show 
whether  men  who  temporise  and  cannot  grasp  are 
statesmen — whether  the  men  who,  to  keep  revolution 
away  from  English  shores,  encourage  it  elsewhere,  are 
men  capable  of  earning  in  history  the  name  of  honest 
statesmen.  '  On  ne  joue  pas  avec  le  feu  sans  pre'cipiter 
1'incendie.' 

"  Quant  a  Palmerston  je  vous  en  fais  cadeau.  Tot 
ou  tard  on  s'apercevra  que  c'est  un  talent  de  second 
ordre.  Nous  en  avons  trop  en  France  de  cette  categoric 
pour  ne  pas  les  appre*cier  a  leur  juste  valeur,  mais 
John  Eussell  en  voila  un " 

And,  like  the  red  flag  to  a  bull,  he  launched  at  the 
head  of  the  unattractive  Minister  such  a  volley  of 
epithets  and  vituperative  accusations  as  I  scarcely 
conceived  possible  any  man  could  decently  use  against 
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another;  and  lastly,  finished  a  painful  tirade  by  a 
warning  that  sooner  or  later,  but  necessarily,  we 
would  reap  as  we  had  sown, — that  our  negation  of  all 
morality  in  politics,  of  all  principle  in  government, 
of  all  honesty  in  dealing  with  our  neighbours,  would 
be  severely  visited  upon  us — that  revolution  would 
soon  be  rife  in  England — that  democracy  was  already 
holding  up  its  head — that  the  continent  of  Europe 
would  coalesce  against  us — and  finally,  that  the  ob- 
jects of  our  present  hero-worship  would  become  those 
of  our  loathing  contempt  and  detestation. 

I  really  was  quite  crestfallen  and  pained  after  this 
exhibition  of  temper  and  hatred ;  and  happening  to 
meet  Nassau  Senior,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  great 
friend  of  Montalembert's,  told  him  of  the  great  change 
which  had  apparently  come  over  our  quondam  admirer. 
Senior,  who  knew  Montalembert's  turn  of  mind  to  a 
nicety,  merely  smiled  at  my  anxiety,  and  said — 

"  It  is  only  a  fit :  like  other  things  it  will  pass  off. 
I  have  known  him  long  and  intimately ;  he  has  been 
everything  in  turn — Eoyalist  and  Eepublican — and 
has  rebelled  against  all  he  has  ever  professed.  His 
enthusiastic  nature  requires,  apparently,  this  periodical 
annihilation  of  all  he  has  mostly  extolled;  and  per- 
haps next  time  you  see  him  he  will  find  nothing  in 
the  world  more  worthy  of  his  esteem  than  Palmerston, 
though  I  doubt  his  ever  admiring  John  Eussell.  His 
buoyant  nature  likes  that  which  is  pliant,  and  hates 
settled  purpose." 

I  have  since  read  Senior's  conversations,  which  were 
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published,  I  believe,  a  few  years  back ;  and  I  remem- 
ber being  much  struck  with  Lainartine's  opinion  of 
Montalembert  as  given  to  Senior,  and  reproduced, 
I  am  certain,  by  him  from  a  feeling  that  the  poetic 
mind  of  Lamartine  was  only  exaggerating  his  own 
estimate  of  the  Count's  character. 

"  He  is  false,  malignant,  bigoted,  unscrupulous,  un- 
patriotic," said  Lamartine  to  Senior. 

He  really  was  nothing  of  all  this,  but  he  was  what 
he  strongly  recommended  others  to  be — enthusiastic, 
and  this  to  a  degree  which  amounted  almost  to  mania. 
Whatever  became  for  the  time  being  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  to  that  idol  must  all  bow,  regardless  of  the 
possibility,  at  no  distant  date,  of  the  idol  being  dis- 
carded by  him  altogether,  while  it  became  the  ob- 
ject of  devotion  of  those  he  had  taught  to  know  and 
appreciate  it. 

Have  we  not  in  England  known  more  than  one 
instance  of  such  enthusiasts  leading  their  believers 
to  worship  them  because  they  knew  the  simplicity  of 
mind,  the  ardour  of  soul,  and  genuineness  of  purpose 
which  actuated  them,  but  who  by  their  opponents 
were  characterised  as  Lamartine  described  Montalem- 
bert, because,  like  Lamartine,  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  man  they  condemned  ? 

Lamartine's  words,  bereft  of  their  own  malignancy 
and  exaggeration,  might  have  been  truer  had  they 
stood  thus : — 

He  was  changeable,  impulsive,  ardent,  careless,  and 
desponding. 
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He  defended  with  all  his  soul  the  cause  he  advocated 
for  the  time  being,  but  he  often  changed  sides. 

He  charged  an  enemy  with  a  fury  that  savoured 
of  hatred,  but  it  was  never  the  result  of  malignant 
premeditation. 

He  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  but  he  detested  despot- 
ism under  any  form  or  shape;  and  his  hostility  to 
clerical  influence  cannot  justify  a  term  of  bigotry 
being  applied  to  him. 

All  to  the  idea  of  the  moment,  he  forgot  in  his 
enthusiasm  the  worship  he  had  bestowed  on  other 
and  sometimes  diametrically  opposed  principles ;  but 
a  less  unscrupulous  being  never  lived — and  as  to 
patriotism,  he  loved  his  country  almost  to  idolatry, 
but  he  certainly  never  took  for  his  models  men  like 
Guizot  or  Lamartine,  a  fault  which  they  never  forgave 
him. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  when  the  Countess  de 
Montalembert  received,  her  rooms  were  full  of  men 
who  were  moved  by  the  most  generous  impulses  and 
the  most  patriotic  aims ;  nor  was  it  the  least  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  kindness  of  the  Montalem- 
berts  that  at  that  time  I  was  allowed  to  listen  to 
Changarnier,  Keller,  Melun,  Dupanloup,  Trochu,  and 
St  Marc  Girardin,  in  their  hospitable  house  in  the 
Eue  du  Bac. 
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A  MONG  the  many  men  of  worth,  genius,  and  celeb- 
•*-**  rity  that  the  beautiful  land  of  France  can  boast, 
there  is  one  especially  who  divided  with  Montalembert 
my  early  admiration,  though  by  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred shortly  after  my  first  introduction  to  him,  I 
was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  one  of 
those  privileged  young  men  to  whom,  in  the  last  days 
of  his  life,  Lacordaire  addressed  those  admirable  letters 
which  were  afterwards  edited  by  his  best-loved  pupil, 
the  Abb6  Pereyve,  with  whom  I  was  on  intimate 
terms. 

I  was  presented  to  him  at  the  "  Carmes  "  monastery, 
in  the  Eue  Vaugirard,  where  he  was  on  a  short  visit 
from  his  own  retreat  at  Soreze  in  1860,  to  the  brethren 
of  his  order,  at  the  head  of  whom,  if  I  mistake  not, 
was  Pere  Chocarne,  who  afterwards  wrote  his  life. 

Lacordaire  was  tall,  handsome,  and  scrupulously 
clean.  His  voice  was  enchanting  to  listen  to,  and 
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his  manner  as  gentle  as  that  of  a  woman.  His  eye 
revealed  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  while  the  whole 
physiognomy  indicated  the  power  and  the  strength  of 
a  character  that  had  renounced  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  which  a  career  of  success  opened  to  him  at 
a  very  early  age  in  the  world  of  thought,  of  politics, 
and  of  law,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  that  life  of 
asceticism  which  he  never  found  irksome  to  his  loving 
disposition,  and  never  made  others  who  beheld  him 
conceive  to  be  anything  but  the  easiest  and  most 
natural,  instead  of  the  most  arduous  and  difficult 
existence  which  it  is  possible  for  mortal  to  embrace. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  dis- 
cover the  depth  of  heart  and  feeling  which  existed 
in  him,  for  his  appearance  was  rather  cold  and  distant, 
until  his  speech,  like  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  frozen 
ground,  came  to  soften  and  illumine  it. 

The  troubles  of  his  youth  and  the  many  solitary 
hours  he  had  spent  had  given  his  features  that  calm 
and  apparent  coldness  which  slightly  alarmed  one  at 
first,  only  to  be  rapidly  changed  into  love  and  en- 
thusiasm immediately  after.  As  he  said  himself  in 
one  of  his  letters : —  • 

"Mon  style  est  comme  mon  accueil,  qui  semble 
quelquefois  glace,  parceque  la  tristesse  ou  le  doute 
me  saisissent  a  1'instant  ou  j'ai  autre  chose  dans  le 
coeur." — Lettre  Ixx. 

His  one  great  idea  was,  like  Montalembert's,  the 
union  of  religion  and  liberty.  As  he  said  in  a  politi- 
cal programme  which  he  laid  down  for  the  use  of  one 
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of  those  young  men  at  Soreze  to  whom  he  was  so 
paternally  attached : — 

"  Should  you  meet  any  young  men  who  seem  to 
vou  sincerely  imbued  with  sentiments  of  faith  and  a 
love  of  liberty,  make  friends  of  them :  you  will  soon 
understand  each  other. 

"  The  true  Liberal  Catholic  is  above  all  the  friend 
of  liberty,  whether  civil,  political,  or  religious.  .  .  . 

"  What  especially  does  harm  to  France  and  prevents 
any  permanent  social  institution,  is  the  fact  that  ques- 
tions of  persons  are  above  questions  of  principle, 
whereas  people  are  nothing  except  through  their 
relation  to  principles,  and  principles  subsist  in  them- 
selves independently  of  persons,  derived  as  they  are 
from  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God. 

"  Men  die,  dynasties  end,  empires  succeed  one  an- 
other, but  principles  remain  immutable,  just  as  the 
rock  which  bears  all  the  changeable  phenomena  of 
which  nature  gives  us  the  spectacle  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth." 

This  liberalism  in  religion,  this  love  of  civil,  political, 
and  religious  liberty,  it  was  that  possessed  me  alto- 
gether at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  and  which, 
through  years,  has  remained  as  vivid  and  as  strong 
as  in  the  days  when  I  first  came  to  understand  its  mean- 
ing, exemplified  as  I  saw  it  then  in  the  writings,  the 
utterances,  and  the  advice  of  the  illustrious  French- 
men whose  memory  I  find  no  greater  delight  than  to 
recall,  and  whose  acquaintance  I  have  through  years 
considered  it  an  exceptional  privilege  to  have  enjoyed. 
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I  never  heard  Lacordaire  from  the  tribune  of  Notre 
Dame;  but  through  the  kindness  of  M.  de  St  Marc 
Girarclin  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  his 
reception  at  the  Academy,  when  he  spoke  in  public 
for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  on  the  24th  of  January 
1861. 

It  was  indeed  a  memorable  occasion,  and  it  was 
rendered  all  the  more  so,  that  while  Lacordaire  suc- 
ceeded to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  it  was  expected  that  the 
customary  eulogium  of  one's  predecessor,  which  often 
taxes  so  severely  the  recipient  of  the  greatest  honour  a 
Frenchman  can  look  to,  would  not  only  be  no  difficult 
task  for  this  great  apostle  of  liberty  under  every  form, 
but  that  it  would  give  him  the  opportunity  for  the 
delivery  of  another  of  those  masterpieces  of  eloquence 
which  his  twenty  years'  preaching  the  Lenten  allocu- 
tions at  Notre  Dame  had  accustomed  the  France  of 
that  day  to  remember  with  delight  and  anticipate  with 
eagerness. 

But  there  was  another  circumstance  which,  if  pos- 
sible, enhanced  the  solemnity  of  the  Academic  recep- 
tion, and  that  was  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  himself,  the  veteran  Guizot,  was 
to  speak  in  reply,  and  to  greet  the  new  Academician  in 
the  name  of  the  "  illustrious  forty." 

Great  was  the  expectation  of  listening  to  Lacordaire, 
and  hearing  the  rigid  Calvinist  Guizot  praising  the 
Catholic  monk.  Nor  was  the  expectation  altogether 
disappointed. 

The   Institute  was   crowded   with   eager   listeners. 
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The  Empress  Euge'nie,  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  radi- 
ant beauty,  was  present ;  and  curiosity  was  much 
exercised  to  know  how  the  great  pulpit  orator,  the 
friend  of  Lamennais,  the  former  editor  of  the  Eadi- 
cal  'Avenir/  would  maintain  his  reputation  as  a 
speaker,  and  reconcile  his  religious  views  with  the 
political  principles  of  his  earlier  days. 

As  he  rose  there  was  a  great  commotion,  and  his 
tall  dignified  appearance,  his  un  -  French  -  like  quiet 
manner,  and  his  white  monastic  garb,  all  combined 
to  electrify  an  audience,  already  prepared  to  applaud 
each  word  he  uttered,  each  sentiment  he  gave  expres- 
sion to,  regardless  of  the  principle  which  underlined  it 
or  the  opinion  thrown  out. 

In  beautiful  language  he  described  the  difference 
between  the  spirit  which  had  breathed  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  United  States,  and  that  which  had 
ruled  over  Europe  since  1789,  showing  that  the  dif- 
ference between  modern  democracy  and  true  liberal- 
ism exists  in  the  love  of  equality  which  pervades 
the  former  and  produces  oppression,  while  the  union 
of  liberty  and  Christianity  can  alone  create  those 
salutary  influences  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
republic. 

This  theme  naturally  led  him  to  the  admiration  of 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  who  had  so  thoroughly  understood 
the  principle,  and  applying  it  to  America,  which  he 
had  so  carefully  studied,  had  so  justly  led  him  to  ad- 
mire and  extol  the  great  institutions  of  the  American 
continent. 
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True  to  his  past  views,  he  disappointed  many 
Gallican  Ultramontanes ;  but  while  he  cited  Chateau- 
briand, O'Connell,  Ozanam,  and  Tocqueville  as  the 
guides  and  fathers  of  those  who,  like  himself,  believed 
in  the  blessings  of  every  kind  of  liberty  in  conjunc- 
tion with  religion — viz.,  with  Christianity — it  was  felt 
that  as  he  had  lived,  so  he  would  end,  and  that  La- 
cordaire,  monk  as  he  was,  would  never  be  the  friend 
of  despotism,  of  narrow-mindedness,  and  of  bigotry. 

Yet  great  as  was  his  discourse,  interesting  as  was 
the  matter  of  it,  fine  as  was  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  described  his  views,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  did 
not  produce  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Guizot's  reply. 

I  happened  to  be  placed  immediately  above  the 
President's  seat,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  voice,  the 
appearance,  and  opening  words  of  M.  Guizot  in  an- 
swer to  a  speech  which,  though  marked  by  flashes  of 
eloquence  where  Lacordaire  felt  he  could  give  way 
to  his  feelings,  was  on  the  whole  more  laboured  than 
one  might  have  expected,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
difficulty  he  felt  not  to  use  expressions  which  might 
be  misconstrued,  or  by  a  word  out  of  place  give  rise 
to  comments  and  criticisms  which  might  hurt  the 
feelings  of  numerous  friends. 

"  Three  hundred  years  ago,  monsieur,"  began,  in 
sonorous  and  ponderous  tones,  the  old  Minister  of 
Louis  Philippe,  "  your  ancestors  and  mine  were  fight- 
ing a  bitter  fight,  the  fight  of  religious  liberty;  and 
across  these  centuries  I,  the  steadfast  follower  of  that 
great  principle,  extend  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to 
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one  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  same  cause.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  this  great  body  to  know  no  differ- 
ence of  religious  tenets,  and  it  is  mine  to  welcome 
within  these  walls  the  great  Dominican  friar." 

This  reference  to  the  days  of  the  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacres which  were  planned  by  the  bigotry  of  the 
Guises,  and  to  the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
times,  when  a  Dominican  friar  could  thus  speak  of 
liberty,  was  so  happy  a  thought,  that  it  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  audience  and  won  the  day's  honours  to 
M.  Guizot. 

This,  I  believe,  but  I  cannot  be  certain,  was  also 
the  last  time  Guizot  spoke  in  public.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  ever  heard  him ;  and 
it  adds  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  circumstance 
that  I  should  have  been  permitted  to  listen  to  these 
two  great  men  upon  so  memorable  an  occasion. 

The  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  two 
was  almost  as  striking  as  their  manner  and  speeches. 
The  vigour  and  gentleness,  the  weight  and  lightness, 
the  dogmatic  tone  and  the  pleading  persuasiveness  of 
both  orators,  were  as  marked  as  were  the  rough  hand- 
some features  of  the  elder  man,  and  the  gentle  beau- 
tiful countenance  of  the  younger. 

M.  Guizot  is  so  well  known  to  Englishmen  that  no 
notice  of  him  would  add  to  the  general  knowledge ; 
but  were  any  further  notice  requisite,  the  graphic  con- 
versations with  him  reported  by  Senior,  and  the 
memoirs  of  the  two  Grevilles,  would  sufficiently  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  With  all  his  talent,  however,  and 
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all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his  experience,  there  is  a 
dark  side  to  his  history ;  for  his  rough,  stubborn  hand- 
ling of  the  Government  of  France  under  Louis  Phil- 
ippe resulted  in  the  flight  of  that  sovereign  from  his 
native  land,  and  History  cannot  but  lay  the  fault  at 
the  door  of  the  obstinate  Minister  who  never  listened 
to  warning. 

But  the  memory  of  Lacordaire  lives  untainted  by 
regret.  The  beauty  of  his  pure  honest  mind,  his 
loving  nature,  and  his  ardent  soul,  remain,  to  those 
who  knew  him,  a  remembrance  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  man ;  while  his  writings  must  ever  live  as 
monuments  of  an  undaunted  spirit,  a  fearless  will, 
and  the  most  edifying  piety. 
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DICKENS   AND   THACKERAY, 


THICKENS  and  Thackeray  are  such  household  words 
-^  — I  was  almost  going  to  say  divinities — that  any- 
thing from  their  pen  has  an  interest  which  the  same 
letters  from  lesser  favourites  could  never  possess. 

Both  were  admired  and  successful  while  they  lived ; 
both  are  equally  admired  and  successful  since  they 
are  no  more.  They  were  both  prominent  members  of 
society,  and  can  be  quoted  as  instances  belying  the 
recent  statement  of  a  writer  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers,1  that  while  a  successful  French  author  at  once 
jumps  into  the  "  tout  Paris,"  or,  in  other  words,  into 
the  magic  circle  of  French  fashionable  society,  the  cor- 
responding arena  in  London  is  closed  to  literary  men. 
"  Smart "  London  may  be  closed  to  them,  because  they 
have  other  things  to  think  of  than  being  "smart" 
only;  but  fashionable  London  prides  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  doing  honour  to  talent,  and  in  going  out 
of  its  way  to  seek  it. 

1  'Standard,'  19th  Feb.  1885— on  Edmund  About's  Life. 
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Led  by  the  Koyal  Family,  every  member  of  which 
possesses  natural  abilities  of  very  marked  excellency, 
fashionable  London,  by  its  admiration  of  talent,  its 
worship  of  genius,  and  its  encouragement  of  ability  in 
every  shape,  has  obtained  what  it  pre-eminently  has 
a  right  to  claim, — the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
intellectual  and  enlightened  society  in  the  world. 

German  etiquette  eschews  cleverness  from  Court 
unless  it  can  be  clothed  with  the  magic  "  von  "  before 
the  name  that  prides  in  it. 

French  talent  shines  like  a  meteor,  and  goes  out  as 
suddenly  as  the  flash  which  it  gave  was  suddenly 
lighted  by  the  torch  of  fashion. 

But  nowhere  have  popular  writers  the  passports  to 
society  which  English  clubs  offer  them,  nor  the  oppor- 
tunities of  being  known  personally  which  the  desire 
to  know  them  on  account  of  their  works  offers  them  on 
the  part  of  their  readers. 

Abroad,  authors  are  read  with  perhaps  as  much 
avidity  as  in  England  ;  but  the  notion  that  one  would 
like  to  know  the  writer,  very  seldom,  if  indeed  ever, 
enters  the  head  of  the  reader. 

Is  not  the  expression,  "I  must  know  So-and-so," 
the  common  result  of  some  hours'  delight  spent  with 
our  favourite  living  authors  ?  and  is  not  the  wish  the 
father  to  the  subsequent  effort  to  realise  that  wish  ? 

If  the  '  Standard '  critic  reflected  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  find  that  in  all  probability  About,  who 
in  France  never  was  a  fashionable  man,  would  in  Eng- 
land have  been  a  very  distinguished  member  of  society. 
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Both  Thackeray  and  Dickens  were  ;  and  as  they  con- 
tinue to  interest  us — though  I  fear  the  author  of  '  La 
Grece  Contemporaine,'  'Le  Eoi  des  Montagnes,'  and 
'  Le  Fellah '  will  be  scarcely  remembered  a  few  years 
hence — I  venture  to  give  two  letters  which  they  wrote 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  very  kindly  permitted  me 
to  publish  them,  with  the  sanction  of  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, and  which  show  the  undress  style  of  these 
two  public  favourites  when  not  addressing  the  public, 
but  only  corresponding  with  their  friends. 

Dickens's  letter  points  to  that  preciseness  of  detail 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  him,  while  it  does  not 
lack  the  little  bit  of  sentiment  which  marks  his  kind- 
ness of  heart. 

Thackeray's  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dashed  off 
in  all  the  exuberance  of  spirits  which  a  desire  to  suc- 
ceed for  the  sake  of  a  friend  inspired  him  with. 

Both  letters  were  given  me  in  1867  by  the  lady  to 
whom  they  are  addressed;  and  though  Thackeray's 
letter  bears  no  date,  still  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  was 
written  between  the  8th  and  14th  of  November  1864, 
since  he  alludes  to  "  next  week,"  and  to  "  Wednesday, 
17th  November,"  the  17th  of  November  1864  being  a 
Wednesday. 

"  Nineteenth  February  1864. 

"MY  DEAR  LADY  0 , — Many  many  thanks  for 

your  kind  and  affectionate  letter.      The  poor  boy 1  was 
on  his  way  home  from  an  up-country  station  on  sick- 

1  Dickens's  son  Walter. 
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leave.  He  would  have  been  dead  a  month  when  his 
brother  Frank  arrived  out  at  Calcutta  hoping  to  see 
him  after  six  years. 

"  Will  you  tell  0 ,  with  my  love,  that  he  was 

not  overpaid  in  the  matter  of  the  Hock  ?  I  added  a 
franc,  or  some  such  thing,  to  the  price,  to  make  it  the 
money,  but  no  more. 

"  I  am  hard  at  work  on  my  new  book,  and  am  glad 
and  thankful  to  be  so.  When  you  find  how  short  a 
time  a  No.  takes  you  to  read,  you  won't  think  how 
long  it  took  me  to  write.  But  that's  the  world's  way. 

"  With  kindest  regards  to  all  your  house,  and  re- 
spectful duty  to  the  learned  (?)  baby,1  ever  your  affec- 
tionate CHARLES  DICKENS." 

Meeting  Dickens  at  lunch  on  one  occasion,  he  was 
so  silent  during  the  whole  of  that  meal,  and  for  the 
short  time  he  remained  after  it,  that  most  of  us 
thought  he  was  ill,  and  were  much  grieved,  besides 
being  naturally  somewhat  disappointed. 

Our  hostess  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  feel  well, 
and  was  gruffly  answered  "  No." 

That  is  the  only  word  I  ever  heard  Dickens  speak ; 
but  when  he  had  left,  somebody  remarked  that  he  had 
never  heard  Carlyle  utter  a  "more  growling  negative." 

"  Then,"  answered  a  gentleman  present,  "  you  have 
never  heard  Carlyle  'thunder  Ney.'" 

Thackeray's  letter  is  accompanied  by  one  on  the 
other  half-sheet  from  Sir  Arthur  Buller,  bearing  also 

1  Lady  0 's  son,  who  knew  his  letters  before  he  was  a  year  old. 
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no  date,  though  addressed  from  that  would-be  precise 
institution  the  House  of  Commons,  and  asking  his 
"  dear  Sacre "  to  obtain  for  him  an  invitation  to  the 
banquet  to  Ministers  at  Guildhall  on  the  17th  of 
November ;  whereupon  Thackeray,  forwarding  the  re- 
quest, breaks  forth  thus  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  LADY  0 , — Can  I,  dare  I,  ought  I, 

might  I,  do  you  think  it  would  be  officious  did  I,  ask 
your  kind  concurrence  in  behalf  of  the  petition  of 
Sir  Arthur  Buller  ?  (for  which  T.o.) 

"  Do,  if  you  can,  gratify  the  wish  of  his  heart,  and 
add  a  throb  of  joy  to  that  faithful  one  which  ever 
beats  under  the  waistcoat  of,  Madam,  your  ladyship's 
most  faithful  servant,  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

"  P.S. — Don't  ask  me,  please,  because  I  want  to  go 
to  Paris,  if  I  can  manage  it,  next  week,  and  have 
refused  two  invitations  already  for  the  17th." 

I  never  met  Thackeray,  but  Edmund  About  re- 
marked to  me  once  about  him : — 

"  Thackeray  est  a  Dickens  ce  que  la  racine  carree  est 
c\  la  racine  cubique.  On  peut  avoir  trop  de  Tun,  on 
n'en  a  jamais  assez  de  1'autre." 
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YICTOR  HUGO  AND  MADAME  LOUISE  COLET. 


A  MONG  the  autographs  which  at  various  times  I 
-*-*-  was  able  to  collect,  I  find  one  very  characteristic 
letter  of  the  late  Victor  Hugo,  to  Madame  Louise 
Colet,  an  authoress  and  a  Garibaldian,  whom  I  con- 
stantly met  in  the  years  1864  and  1865  at  the  hos- 
pitable board  of  the  Dowager-Duchess  of  Somerset  in 
Park  Lane. 

Her  Grace  was  a  Miss  Shaw  Stewart,  and  the  mere 
mention  of  her  name  recalls  to  mind  so  many  acts  of 
kindness,  that  they  completely  obliterate  the  memory 
of  some  fantastic  -traits  of  her  hero-worship  character. 

She  was  especially  bitten  with  the  Garibaldi  mania, 
and  became  possessed  of  the  identical  red  shirt  which 
that  patriot  wore  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
London ;  and  as  the  hero  of  Caprera  was  her  idol,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  some  of  his  lieutenants,  with 
less  simplicity  of  mind  and  no  claims  upon  her  admira- 
tion at  all,  came  in,  notwithstanding,  for  a  share  of 
her  appreciation,  owing  to  their  relation  to  Garibaldi. 
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Thus  it  occurred  that  some  spurious  reputations 
contrived  to  get  invited  at  a  table  where  the  Duchess 
was  wont  to  ask  all  that  was  illustrious  and  talented. 

I  remember  being  under  the  impression  that  Madame 
Louise  Colet  belonged  to  the  questionable  category,  so 
that,  in  justice  to  her,  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  publish 
the  high-flown  eulogy  which  Victor  Hugo  bestows 
upon  her,  since  it  shows  that  in  the  poet's  eye  Ma- 
dame Colet  was  of  more  value  than  she  impressed 
us  with. 

The  '  Miserables '  had  just  appeared,  and  the  follow- 
ing indicates  that  Victor  Hugo  himself  was  not  above 
asking  a  friend  to  criticise  his  work  favourably  in  the 
public  press  ;  while  it  is  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  man's  style  and  opinions,  that  it  is  well  deserving 
of  perusal  :— 

"  HAUTEVILLE,  heure  — ,  25  Juin  1864. 

"Je  voudrais,  madame,  condenser  en  dix  lignes 
tout  ce  que  j'ai  d'emotion  possible  pour  vous  re- 
mercier.  Votre  sympathie  ressemble  a  votre  poesie 
et  a  votre  beaute.  Elle  e*chauffe  en  meme  temps 
qu'elle  illumine.  Vous  etes  muse  et  vous  etes  rayon : 
et  peut-etre  est-ce  la  meme  chose;  car  en  de*com- 
posant  la  musique  les  anciens  ont  trouve"  sept  notes,  et 
en  de*composant  la  lumiere  les  modernes  out  trouve 
sept  rayons. 

"  Ecrivez  done  quelque  part  dans  un  bout  de  journal 
quatre  lignes  sur  les  'Miserables,'  pour  que  je  m'en 
fasse  pres  de  mes  editeurs  un  motif  d'envoi  du  livre. 
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II  me  semble  qu'un  ouvrage  de  moi  n'a  pas  paru  si 
je  ne  vous  1'ai  pas  donne. 

"  Vous  ne  voulez  pas  que  je  meure  sans  vous  avoir 
revue,  je  1'espere  bien :  je  refuserais  net  de  mourir 
sans  cela.  II  y  a  encore  comme  vous  voyez,  un  vieux 
coeur  vivant  dans  mon  desert.  Ce  coeur  vous  glorifie 
et  vous  aime. — Madame,  VICTOR  HUGO." 

Attempted  translation : — 

"  I  would  like,  madam e,  to  condense  into  ten  lines 
all  the  emotion  of  which  I  am  capable,  so  as  to  thank 
you  adequately.  Your  sympathy  resembles  your 
poetry  and  your  beauty.  It  warms  while  it  illumines. 
You  are  a  muse  and  a  ray  of  light :  this,  no  doubt, 
comes  to  the  same  thing;  for  in  decomposing  music 
the  ancients  found  there  were  seven  notes,  and  in  the 
decomposition  of  light  our  modern  scientists  have 
found  seven  rays. 

"Do  write  somewhere  in  some  paper  or  another 
four  lines  on  the  '  Miserables,'  so  that  I  may  make  it 
an  excuse  with  my  editors  for  sending  you  a  copy  of 
the  book.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  work  of  mine  has 
not  appeared  unless  I  have  presented  you  with  it. 

"You  surely  don't  wish  me  to  die  without  seeing 
you  again,  I  hope.  I  would  sturdily  refuse  to  do  so 
unless  I  had  seen  you  once  more.  As  you  see,  there 
is  still  an  old  heart  that  beats  in  my  desert.  That 
heart  extols  and  loves  you. — Madam, 

"VICTOR  HUGO." 
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What  delicious  humbug !  and  how  delightful  is 
humbug  at  times ! 

The  refusal  to  die  without  once  more  beholding  the 
authoress  of  '  Lui '  is  eminently  Hugo ;  while  the  com- 
parison between  light  and  music,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
puff  which  would  purchase  a  volume  to  be  presented 
to  her,  is  practically  poetical. 
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rFHE  following  I  make  no  apology  for  giving  to  the 
public,  nor  do  I  volunteer  any  comment,  as 
people  are  divided  in  opinion  as  regards  supernatural 
influences  at  work  in  the  world ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
side  either  with  those  who  altogether  disbelieve  them, 
or  with  those  who,  like  the  Eev.  Mr  Lee  in  his  book 
'Glimpses  in  the  Twilight,'  credit  their  existence 
implicitly. 

If  I  have  a  duty  to  fulfil  in  narrating  this  episode 
in  my  life,  it  is  to  tell  the  incident  as  it  happened, 
even  in  its  most  trivial  and  uninteresting  details,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 

On  the  19th  of  January  1865,  it  would  seem  by  my 
journal  that  after  dinner  I  sallied  forth  to  Gray's  Inn, 
for  the  purpose  of  rehearsing  the  "  Scrap  of  Paper," 
which  some  barrister  friends  and  myself  intended  to 
act  in  private  theatricals  which  we  contemplated. 

For  some  reason  or  another  the  rehearsal  was  post- 
poned ;  and  after  an  hour  spent  with  my  friends — 
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Mr  Molloy,  the  eminent  song-composer,  being  one, 
his  brother,  now  M.P.  for  King's  County,  another,  and 
Mr  Schwenck  Gilbert  a  third — I  sauntered  home. 

I  had  to  go  the  length  of  Oxford  Street  and  part  of 
Holborn.  As  I  reached  Little  Queen  Street,  I  was 
impelled  to  have  a  look  at  the  Shoe-Black  Home, 
which,  in  imitation  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  excellent 
institution,  had  been  founded  for  poor  Catholic  va- 
grant boys,  and  in  which,  being  its  secretary,  I  took 
at  the  time  more  than  considerable  interest. 

It  was  in  itself  an  absurd  idea  to  have  a  look  at 
the  outside  of  a  very  poor  house  in  a  very  shabby 
street  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night;  but  I  obeyed  the 
impulse  nevertheless,  and  when  I  came  in  front  of  the 
house,  found  that  it  was  lighted  up,  contrary  to  all 
regulations,  which  enjoined  lights  to  be  out  by  nine. 

Having  rung  the  bell,  I  was  answered  by  the  wife 
of  the  superintendent — a  poor  woman,  who,  for  a  few 
shillings  a-week,  tended  to  the  comforts  of  the  ragged 
urchins  under  her  care. 

To  the  question  why  the  lights  were  not  turned  out, 
she  save  an  evasive  answer  to  the  effect  that  her  hus- 

O 

band  had  been  obliged  to  go  out,  and  that  she  was 
waiting  for  him,  &c., — all  of  which  I  might  believe,  as 
I  liked. 

I  told  her  I  would  report  the  matter  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  left  her  in  great  fear  lest  her  dismissal 
and  that  of  her  husband  might  be  the  consequence  of 
this  breach  of  the  rules. 

She  appears  to  have  felt  it  so  much  that  she  fell  ill ; 
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and  I  never  saw  her  again  until  a  month  later,  when, 
being  at  the  "  Home  "  with  a  sister  of  mine  and  the 

Dowager  Lady  B ,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 

boys  the  prizes  they  had  won,  the  poor  superintend- 
ent's wife  looked  so  ill   and   haggard   that   I   asked 

Lady  B to   say   something   encouraging,   which 

she  did. 

Upon  this  the  woman  turned  to  me,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  ill,  very  ill,  ever  since  the 
night  you  was  here,  and  you  have  had  no  pity  for  a 
poor  old  woman  that  was  sick. 

"  You  were  going  out  to  shoot  wild  duck,  and  you 
promised  to  send  me  some,  but  you  never  did;  and 
for  a  gentleman  to  break  his  promise  to  a  poor  woman 
is  too  bad — is  it  not,  my  lady  ?  " 

.  There  was  only  one  conclusion  to  arrive  at — that 
the  poor  creature  was  mad ;  for  it  so  happened  that  at 
that  time  I  had  never  so  much  as  shot  any  game  what- 
soever, much  less  a  wild  duck ;  and  my  circumstances 
were  such,  that  even  had  I  been  going  to  shoot  any- 
where, it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  would  never 
have  sent  this  woman  any  game  at  all,  and  very  cer- 
tain that  I  would  not  have  considered  a  wild  duck  as 
proper  food  for  her. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  18th  of  March  following 
we  received  the  following  telegram  from  Commander, 
now,  I  believe,  Captain  Fenwick,  then  in  command 
of  the  Harrier: — 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  your  brother  was  lost  in  the 
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Falkland  Islands  on  the  19th  January  whilst  out 
shooting  wild  duck.' 

He  was  acting-lieutenant  of  the  Harrier,  with  which 
ship  he  had  exchanged  from  the  ill-fated  Orpheus  a 
month  before  she  was  a  complete  wreck  on  Manukau 
bar  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  on  his  way  home  wheft 
he  met  with  his  terrible  end. 

We  were  more  than  brothers  to  each  other ;  we  were 
bosom  friends,  and  like  one  another  in  face,  though 
not  in  stature. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  poor  woman  at  the  "  Home  " 
saw  him  in  her  delirium,  and  took  him  for  me  ?  Did 
he  select  the  work  in  which  I  was  most  deeply  inter- 
ested at  the  time  to  give  me  warning  of  his  loss  on 
that  desolate  island  ? 

Again  I  say,  I  make  no  comments,  but  the  facts  are 
as  I  have  related  them. 
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MR  GLADSTONE'S  OPINION  OF  MODERATE 
LIBERALS  IN  1866. 


TF  the  well-considered  Reform  Bill  of  1884  has 
passed  into  law  by  the  help  of  a  compromise,  at 
least  its  thorough  liberal  character  and  the  broad 
principle  which  it  expounded  precluded  all  possible 
dissent  on  the  part  of  Liberals  during  its  passage 
through  the  Lower  House ;  but  in  1866  matters  were 
different.  Lord  Russell  and  Mr  Gladstone  offered  a 
Bill  of  Eeform  which  bore  the  mark,  if  not  of  hasty 
conception,  at  least  of  a  want  of  thoroughness  which 
at  once  rallied  the  doubtful  voters  on  the  side  of  the 
Opposition. 

To  reduce  the  county  franchise  from  £50  to  £14, 
and  the  borough  franchise  from  £10  to  £7,  was  on  the 
face  of  all  things  a  compromise  between  a  sense  of 
duty  and  a  fear  of  doing  it.  It  was  a  half-hearted 
measure  which  could  not  do  anybody  much  good, 
while  it  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable 
mischief. 
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There  was  thus  some  if  not  much  excuse  for  the 
disaffection  which  at  once  manifested  itself  in  the 
Liberal  ranks,  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if, 
finding  suddenly  a  leviathan  orator  to  advocate  their 
cause  in  Mr  Lowe,  "  the  discontented  and  those  in 
distress,"  answering  to  his  call  from  the  Cave  of 
Adullam,  as  Mr  Bright  had  described  the  position,  gave 
him  their  support,  and  enabled  him,  with  the  help  of 
the  regular  Opposition,  to  defeat  the  Bill,  and  oblige 
the  Government  to  resign  that  had  introduced  it. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Adullamites  or  faint-hearted 
Liberals  were  anything  but  pleasant  reminiscences  to 
Mr  Gladstone. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  following  deserves  the 
interest  which  I  have  always  attached  to  it. 

While  the  Ministry  were  awaiting  her  Majesty's 
orders  from  Balmoral,  Mr  Fortescue  and  Lady  Walde- 
grave  had  invited  a  large  party  of  political  and  other 
friends  to  Strawberry  Hill  from  Saturday,  June  23d, 
to  the  following  Monday,  and  among  others  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  Mrs  Gladstone,  Mr 
Charles  Yilliers,  the  President  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster and  Mrs  Goschen,  T.RH.  Count  and  Countess 
de  Paris,  Maria  Lady  Ailesbury,  Lady  Airlie,  Lord  and 
Lady  Amberley,  Lord  Cowper,  Mr  Hayward,  Mr  Ber- 
nal  Osborne  and  his  daughter,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Seymour,  Mr  and  Lady  E.  Burke,  Dr  Quinn,  Mr  De- 
lane,  and  myself ;  while  on  the  next  day  Lady  Moles- 
worth  and  (late)  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  added  their 
presence  to  our  number. 
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A  kind  of  settled  gloom  hung  over  everybody — the 
gloom  of  discomfiture,  increased  by  the  intimate  know- 
ledge that  the  Ministry  had  courted  their  own  defeat 
in  a  great  measure. 

Even  Dr  Quinn  and  Bernal  Osborne  looked  dis- 
pirited, and  Hayward  wore  a  more  mysteriously  confi- 
dential air  than  usual. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr  Villiers  fell  from  his 
chair  at  dinner,  which  was  deemed  a  bad  omen. 

At  this  juncture,  happening  to  be  near  Mr  Gladstone 
at  breakfast  on  the  Sunday  morning,  I  ventured  to  ask 
whether  he  would  so  far  honour  me  as  to  give  me  his 
autograph. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said ;  "  but  you  must  put  a  question 
to  me  on  paper,  and  I  shall  answer  it." 

I  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  very  proud  of  being 
in  such  interesting  company  at  such  a  time,  and  there- 
fore most  anxious  to  justify  my  presence  by  some 
clever  question. 

I  wrote  down  quickly  the  following;  and,  rather 
pleased  with  it,  gave  it  to  Mr  Gladstone.  It  ran 
thus : — 

"  What  is  Mr  Gladstone's  opinion  of  the  difference 
which  exists  in  1866  between  a  Liberal  and  a  Moderate 
Conservative  ? " 

Mr  Gladstone  crumpled  up  the  paper,  and,  appar- 
ently much  annoyed,  said — "  He  did  not  think  he  could 
answer  such  a  question." 

I  was  so  concerned  by  his  look  of  vexation,  that  I 
went  up  to  one  of  the  ladies  and  repeated  my  question 

c 
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to  her,  so  as  to  gather  from  her  in  which  way  I  had 
offended. 

She  nearly  screamed,  at  least  so  far  as  that  person 
could  ever  utter  a  sound,  and  asked  how  I  could  ever 
have  been  so  bold. 

The  truth  dawned  upon  me.  The  Moderate  Liber- 
als of  1866  had  dissolved  a  powerful  Liberal  Ministry, 
and  I  had  inquired  what  he  thought  of  them,  of  the 
very  statesman  who  had  put  their  moderate  principles 
to  the  test. 

I  felt  all  manner  of  uncomfortable  feelings;  and 
rejoiced  that  a  dinner  in  town  obliged  me  to  leave 
Strawberry  Hill  on  that  afternoon. 

After  luncheon,  Lord  Cowper  and  I  started  for  a 
walk  to  Ham  House  and  to  Eichmond.  On  reaching 
the  ferry  at  Twickenham,  we  had  to  wait  a  little  while 
for  the  boat;  but  it  came  at  last,  and  in  it  sat  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  was  returning  to  Strawberry  Hill  from 
Pembroke  Lodge. 

I  very  modestly  bade  good-bye  to  him  without  any 
allusion  to  my  indiscretion  of  the  morning ;  but  with 
infinite  kindness  and  charm  of  manner,  he  said,  "  I 
have  not  forgotten  you,"  and  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
my  original  question  and  his  characteristic  answer 

to  it. 

"STRAWBERRY  HILL,  June  24,  1866." 

"  The  word  Moderate,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
does  no  great  credit — according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  now  used — either  to  the  word  Liberal  or  to  the 
word  Conservative.  Every  Liberal  claims  to  be  Con- 
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servative :  every  Conservative  to  be  Liberal.  I  know 
of  no  solution  of  the  question  between  them  except  the 
test  of  their  works. — Yours  very  truly, 

"W.  E.  GLADSTONE." 

My  indiscreet  effort  at  being  clever  had  succeeded 
after  all,  for  here  was  a  letter  which  better  described 
his  own  thoughts  than  a  thousand  oral  explanations  of 
them,  and  which  to  an  outsider  told  nothing. 

The  delightful  "  now  "  before  the  word  "  used,"  and 
the  contempt  in  "  the  test  of  their  works,"  were  gems 
to  those  who  read  it  at  the  time,  which  have  made  me 
value  this  letter  more  than  any  I  have  received  from 
the  same  source  since. 
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T  DON'T  know  how  the  case  may  be  now,  but  when 
I  was  an  attaM  in  1867,  I  thought  there  was  no 
more  enviable  being  on  earth.  There  might  be  ambas- 
sadors. They  were  such  enormous  guns,  such  big 
swells,  such  tremendously  important  personages,  that 
between  them  and  an  attach^  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  lay  a  whole  life,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  span 
such  a  bridge  to  consider  whether  they  were  person- 
ages to  be  envied  or  not. 

There  were  secretaries  of  embassy  and  secretaries  of 
legation  ;  but  these  seemed  to  have  outlived  the  gay 
time,  and  to  be  one  and  all  given  to  the  pleasurable 
occupation  of  cutting  up  the  diplomatic  list  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  how  long  they  would  have  to 
wait  for  promotion,  or  pooh-poohing  the  services  of 
their  equals  in  rank,  for  the  comfort  of  finding  that  in 
the  race  for  merit  they  one  and  all  distanced  each  other 
by  the  whole  length  of  self-satisfaction  and  esteem. 

There  were  also  second  and  third  secretaries;  but 
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while  there  were  at  best  only  numerical  differences  in 
the  scale  of  salary,  it  was  quite  clear  that  there  being 
two  classes  of  secretaries,  it  was  a  body  which,  as  a 
whole,  was  far  inferior  to  an  attach^,  who  belonged  to 
one  class  only,  and  that  a  unique  class,  since  it  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  of  a  diplomatist,  and  worked 
for  no  pay.  The  British  tax-payer  could  owe  them 
no  grudge:  they  were  unpaid.  Society  could  expect 
nothing  of  them  but  amusement  and  a  disposition  to 
enjoy  themselves;  and  they  had  no  responsibilities, 
unless  it  was  that  of  not  misleading  the  chief  by  wrong 
deciphering  or  an  incorrect  translation. 

Proud  of  the  position,  and  hence  delighted  with 
myself,  I  had  a  rude  awakening  on  a  fine  morning  in 
the  summer  of  1867,  when,  being  told  that  I  was  re- 
quired in  the  ante-room,  I  presented  myself  before  the 
benign  countenance  of  a  very  portly  and  kind  old 
gentleman,  who  begged  my  pardon  for  "  disturbing  a 
clerk  at  his  work." 

I  thought  I  would  faint.  To  be  called  a  clerk  was 
such  a  shock,  when  I  had  obtained  so  exalted  a  posi- 
tion, that  I  at  once  conceived  a  hatred  for  this  old 
vestryman  which  I  made  no  effort  to  conceal. 

"  Pray  be  seated." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  daresay  if  we 
both  stand  we  will  relish  the  change,  for,  like  you,  I 
sit  almost  all  day  at  a  desk." 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "    This  was  said  very  roughly. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  ten  thousand  pardons.  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Russia,  and  wish  for  a  passport." 
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I  got  the  passport  and  filled  it  in. 

"  Thank  you/'  he  said ;  "  and  may  I  ask  how  much 
there  is  to  pay  ? " 

"Nothing,  sir.  At  embassies  we  give  passports 
gratis.  At  consulates  they  are  allowed  to  charge." 

All  this  was  said  with  the  most  dignified  air  and 
look  I  could  command.  But  it  was  of  no  good,  for  my 
old  gentleman,  quietly  remarking,  "  Oh  yes  :  I  under- 
stand," began  thumbling  at  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and 
presently  pulled  out  of  it  a  silver  coin,  which  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  a  British  half-crown. 

He  clutched  it,  however,  in  his  right  hand,  then 
placing  the  passport  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  button- 
ing his  coat  very  carefully,  proceeded  to  the  door, 
which  I  opened  to  let  him  out. 

As  the  old  man  was  just  going  through,  he  whispered 
in  my  ear — "  Take  this ;  it's  for  you,  you  know.  I 
know  what  clerks  are.  Bless  you,  they  do  like  an 
occasional  douceur  !  " 

I  am  sure  I  fainted.  I  felt  disgraced,  dishonoured, 
outcast.  Had  I  not  fainted  I  must  have  kicked  my 
benefactor. 

How  times  are  changed  !  I  would  not  at  all  object 
to  meeting  more  natures  as  kind. 
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THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  1867. 


i~\F  all  the  years  that  have  impressed  themselves 
upon  the  recollection,  no  year  lives  so  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  in  Paris  during  its 
course  as  the  year  1867,  the  year  of  the  great  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  which  it  was  intended  by  its  pro- 
moters should  outshine  all  that  had  preceded  it,  or 
was  likely  to  come  in  the  future. 

From  beginning  to  end  it  was  one  whirlwind  of 
excitement,  interest,  and  amusement ;  and  only  in  the 
intervals  of  rest,  which  were  but  short,  did  a  heavy 
feeling  rise  to  the  surface — a  feeling  that  seemed  to 
betoken  something  undefinable,  but  which  boded  no 
good. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  air  was  charged  with  electricity ; 
as  if  shadows  of  coming  events  were  being  thickly 
cast  over  the  gay  city;  as  if  the  subjects  of  the 
Empire  were  being  drugged  and  blinded,  so  that  they 
should  not  rush  open-eyed  and  clear-minded  into  the 
dangers  looming  ahead. 
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To  us,  however,  strangers  in  the  gay  land,  the  suc- 
cession of  festivities  which  crowded  on  each  other,  the 
gorgeous  display  of  hospitality  which  was  prodigally 
bestowed,  and  the  visits  of  every  sovereign  and  his 
family  which  the  world  knew  of,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce thorough  enjoyment,  even  if  it  entailed  some 
fatigue;  and  the  heavy  atmosphere,  which  we  could 
not  help  noticing,  only  added  to  our  interest  as  the 
question  arose,  How  will  it  all  end  ? 

To  myself  personally,  I  must  allow  that  I  had  too 
many  sympathies  with  the  French,  too  many  friends 
among  them,  not  to  share  the  discomfort  which  they 
bore  so  restlessly ;  and  I  was  not  sufficiently  Bona- 
partist  at  heart  not  to  dread  for  France  the  moral 
blindness  with  which  it  was  evident  her  rulers  were 
seeking  to  strike  her. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  unexampled  hospitality  was 
profusely  given  to  emperors,  kings,  sultans,  viceroys, 
archdukes,  grand-dukes,  royal  and  serene  highnesses, 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  princes  by  title  only ;  and  it 
would  take  several  volumes  to  do  justice  to  the  fetes 
which  were  given  in  their  several  honours  at  the 
Tuileries,  at  the  several  Ministries  of  State,  of  Marine, 
of  War,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  at  the  various  Embassies. 

Among  the  latter,  although  the  ball  given  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Cowley  inaugurated  the  series,  it  far  ex- 
ceeded in  brilliancy  those  given  by  the  Eussian,  the 
Austrian,  or  the  North  German  Embassies. 

Each  ball,  however,  had  a  characteristic  feature. 
The  English  ball  was  specially  remarkable  for  its 
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floral  display ;  and  as  I  write,  I  remember  an  amusing 
incident  which  is  worth  recording. 

Some  of  us  had  been  told  off  to  receive  at  a  different 
entrance  some  of  the  minor  royalties,  and  carried  bou- 
quets to  present  to  the  princesses. 

Presently  we  were  informed  that  the  Grand-Duchess 
-  and  her  daughter  had  alighted.  Off  we  hurried 
to  receive  them,  and  as  neither  of  us  had  seen  them 
before,  were  quite  satisfied  that  the  portly  lady  and 
young  damsel  by  her  side  were  indeed  the  personages 
announced,  though  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  I 
had  never  seen  so  commonplace  a  young  woman  as  the 
Grand-Duchess's  daughter.  To  each  a  bouquet  was 

duly  presented ;  and  Lord  D ,  doing  admirably  the 

honours,  offered  his  arm  to  the  portly  princess,  and  we 
followed  with  her  daughter. 

As  we  passed  the  drawing-room,  where  the  guests 
were  assembled,  I  noticed  a  look  of  some  surprise  on 
many  countenances ;  but  we  were  too  intent  on  our 
duty  to  pay  much  attention  to  this.  On  approaching 
the  door,  however,  of  the  room  reserved  to  royalty, 
wherein  we  were  about  to  deposit  the  lady  and  her 
daughter,  a  groom  of  the  chambers  rushed  up,  calling 
out  that  we  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Grand- 
Duchess  had  just  arrived. 

We  never  stopped  to  verify  the  fact,  but  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  we  took  the  bouquets  from  our 
amazed  companions,  who  a  few  minutes  later  could 
see  us  stately  accompanying  the  real  Grand-Duchess 
and  her  charming  daughter,  carrying  the  same  bou- 
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quets  which  had  done  service  before.  How  the 
mistake  arose  we  never  inquired,  but  it  caused  a 
good  deal  of  merriment. 

At  the  Prussian  Embassy,  Baron  de  Goltz  was  able 
to  show  his  guests  the  great  Chancellor  of  the  fast- 
coming  German  empire,  Prince  Bismarck. 

At  the  Austrian  Embassy,  the  Princess  Metternich 
had  provided  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  Strauss's 
Band  ;  and  so  inspiriting  were  the  waltzes  played, 
that  the  ball  for  a  long  time  bade  fair  to  turn  into 
a.  concert,  so  spellbound  were  we  all  by  the  inspiriting 
strains  of  this  wonderful  band. 

The  Russian  Ambassador,  alas  !  M.  de  Budberg,  had 
the  misfortune  to  give  his  ball  on  the  night  of  the  day 
when  a  dastardly  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the 
Czar,  and  of  course  a  gloom  spread  over  the  whole 
company  present,  and  took  away  from  the  brilliancy 
of  the  scene. 

How  little  could  any  one  present  at  all  these  festive 
gatherings  have  dreamt  that  the  general  impression 
produced  by  each  then  was  positively  typical  of  what 
was  to  come ! 

The  roses  of  the  British  Embassy  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  great  prosperity  in  England  of  the 
years  that  immediately  followed. 

The  seriousness  of  the  German  ball  was  typical  of 
the  earnest  work  in  store. 

The  light  music  of  the  Austrian  fete,  a  token  of  its 
relative  peace  in  the  midst  of  wars  around ;  and  the 
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gloom  of  the  Eussian  entertainment,  a  warning  of  the 
Emperor's  tragical  end. 

The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  itself  was  not  a  very 
imposing  ceremony,  and  indeed  ought  not  to  have 
been  officially  opened  till  a  month  later,  as  it  was 
not  nearly  ready  on  the  1st  of  April ;  but  the  occasion 
was  interesting  and  fatiguing. 

Only  people  with  tickets  were  admitted ;  and  the 
public,  who  lined  the  avenue  leading  to  the  entrance, 
revenged  themselves  for  their  exclusion  by  comments 
of  all  kinds  on  those  who  were  more  favoured. 

"  Qu'est  ce  que  c'est  que  Qa  ? " 

"  Eien  du  tout." 

"Etcellela?" 

"  Une  Indienne." 

When  the  lady  we  were  escorting,  and  who  had, 
English  fashion,  donned  a  sky-blue  silk  gown  on  a 
frosty  April  morning,  came  abreast  of  a  French  couple 
who  were  especially  loud  in  their  remarks,  louder 
even  than  her  gown  was  loud  in  hue,  the  woman  said 
to  her  male  companion — 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  regardez  done !  qu'est  ce  que  cela 
peut  bien  etre  ? " 

"  Ah,  c,a,"  replied  the  man — "  ga  doit  etre  la  mariee 
du  Mardi  Gras." 

We  were  in  a  fearful  state  lest  our  friend  should 
have  heard  it;  but  she  showed  no  signs  of  having 
done  so,  and  we  were  somewhat  comforted  for  her 
sake — when,  in  the  carriage  on  our  drive  back  to 
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Paris,  she  casually  asked  us  whether  we  often  went 
to  the  play. 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  have  you  seen  that  most  delightful  of  plays 
'  La  mariee  du  Mardi  Gras '  ? " 

Lady  had  heard,  but  with  consummate  tact 

she  conveyed  to  us  the  fact  in  the  above  happy 
manner. 

Among  the  other  sights  of  that  wonderful  year, 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  all  was  the  review  given 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  on  the  6th  of 
June. 

No  less  than  60,000  French  troops  defiled  past  the 
following  sovereigns,  and  I  copy  from  my  journal  the 
exact  positions  which  they  occupied  on  the  occasion. 

The  march-past  was  on  the  racecourse  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  opposite  the  three  tribunes,  in  the 
central  one  of  which  were  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia,  her  Eoyal  Highness  the  late 
Princess  Alice  of  Hesse,  and  H.I.H.  the  Grand- 
Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg. 

In  front  of  them,  and  on  horseback,  were — 

Grand-Duke  Vladimir.  Lord  Strathnairn.  Duke  of  Leuchtenbergr. 

Grand  Duke  Czarewitch.       Prince  Gortchakoff.    Prince  Bismarck.        Prince  of  Mecklenburg. 

Prince  Royal  of  Prussia.  Prince  of  Hesse. 

NAPOLEON  III.      THE  CZAR,      THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Imperial 
Tribune. 


Diplomatic 
Tribune. 


How  melancholy  are  the  reflections  which  this  day  re- 
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calls,  and  how  little  could  any  one  beholding  the  sight 
foretell  the  enormous  stakes  which  were  soon  to  be 
played  for  by  those  who  then  witnessed  this  review ! 

The  sullen  impassive  look  of  the  German  Chancellor 
was  a  thing  to  see  by  itself,  and  to  reflect  upon  when 
seen  in  the  year  of  frivolity  1867.  The  life  of  em- 
bassies and  legations  at  that  time  was  one  of  constant 
wear  and  tear,  dressing  and  undressing,  presentations 
and  banqueting. 

Each  time  a  sovereign  arrived,  a  diplomatic  circle 
was  summoned;  and  when  all  were  ready  and  the 
order  of  precedence  was  duly  observed,  then  a  Majesty 
was  announced,  and  went  the  round,  complimenting 
the  one,  inquiring  of  another,  and  perhaps  only  bowing 
to  a  third. 

When  the  late  Sultan  of  Turkey  became  the  guest 
of  the  Emperor  at  the  filysee,  we  were  all  in  due 
course  summoned  to  his  august  presence. 

The  British  Embassy,  being  then  bereft  of  its  chief, 
Lord  Cowley,  who  had  resigned,  and  awaiting  his  suc- 
cessor, who  had  not  yet  arrived,  was  marshalled  under 
Mr  Ottiwell  Adams,1  who  was  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  Embassy,  and  had  to  take  its  place  at  the  end  in- 
stead of  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  array. 

This  must  have  disconcerted  his  Turkish  Majesty, 
for  when  he  came  to  us,  and  he  was  informed  who 
we  were,  he  gave  a  low  grunt ;  but  Fuad  Pasha,  who 
was  with  him,  immediately  proceeded  to  inform  us 
as  follows: — 

]  Now  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Berne. 
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"  Le  Sultan,  mon  auguste  maitre,  me  charge  de  vous 
dire  qu'i]  est  charm4  de  faire  la  connaissance  des 
Messieurs  de  1'Ambassade  d'Angleterre." 

What  a  glorious  language,  -I  thought,  is  that  in 
which  a  mere  grunt  expresses  so  much !  and  if  a  royal 
grunt  betokens  pleasure,  what  must  a  royal  word  be 
equivalent  to  ? 

I  could  not  at  the  same  time  help  admiring  the 
delightful  Turkish  composure  of  Fuad  Pasha,  with 
whom  I  afterwards  became  well  acquainted,  and  whose 
ready  wit,  honest  views,  and  English  sympathies  were 
valuable  treasures  to  note  in  one  of  his  eminent  stand- 
ing in  his  own  country.  Alas  for  his  country  and  for 
us,  this  born  statesman  died  in  1869  at  Nice,  predict- 
ing the  fall  of  his  own  country  and  the  coming  war 
between  France  and  Prussia,  in  a  paper  which  he 
called  his  last  testament,  and  which  was  addressed 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  the  same 
mentioned  above,  and  who  died  so  fearful  a  death  ! 

Tuileries  balls,  dinners,  and  soirees  were  as  numer- 
ous as  the  days  of  the  Exhibition ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  them  the  Emperor  did  not  forget  his  old  friend 
Lord  Cowley,  in  whose  honour  he  gave  a  grand  dinner, 
at  which  the  members  of  his  staff  were  likewise  com- 
manded to  attend. 

This  was  my  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
Majesty  the  Empress  Eugenie,  of  whose  beauty,  like 
all  the  world,  I  was  a  most  devout  admirer,  and  of 
whose  amiability  I  from  this  moment  became  a  posi- 
tive worshipper. 
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Kind  and  attentive  to  all  their  guests,  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  after  dinner  had  a  word  to  say  to  each ; 
and  I  was  delighted  when,  the  bigger  fish  being 
disposed  of,  it  was  clear  the  turn  of  the  smaller  fry 
had  come.  But  I  was  rather  taken  aback  when,  with 
such  a  pretty  smile  and  a  look  which  foreboded  such 
pretty  little  phrases,  I  was  suddenly  asked  by  her 
Majesty  where  I  intended  to  go  on  leaving  Paris. 

"  Where  the  Foreign  Office  may  choose  to  send  me, 
madam — to  China  or  Japan,  maybe." 

"  Eh  bien  tiens,  j'aimerais  mieux  cela." 

"  Ne  dites  pas  c,a,  madame,  je  vous  prie,  car  c'est  de 
tres  mauvaise  augure." 

"  Non,  car  les  moeurs  sont  si  differentes,  les  coutumes 
si  originales,  et  cela  doit  etre  si  interessant." 

There  was  nothing  but  to  agree  with  her  Majesty ; 
but  it  was  hard  to  think  that  the  first  words  I  had 
always  so  much  desired  to  hear  from  her  lips,  were 
only  the  expression  of  a  hope,  for  my  sake,  that  I 
might  go  to  China  or  Japan,  as  it  was  so  unlike  Paris 
— the  Paris  I  had  worked  heaven  and  earth  to  be 
appointed  to. 

It  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  kindly  meant  sentiment, 
but  equally  hard  hit  bestowed  on  me  by  another 
Eoyalty  that  same  year. 

-!"   said   her   Eoyal   Highness;  "that  is  the 
name  of  a  Whig  family  in  England  ? " 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Are  you  any  relation  of  the  British  Ministers 
at and  at  ?" 
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"Yes,  your  Royal  Highness." 

"  Is  it  not  a  good  deal  to  have  three  of  your  name 
in  so  delightful  a  service  ? " 

"  I  hope  your  Royal  Highness  does  not  regret  it  ? " 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  I  think  you  should  be  grateful 
to  the  Conservatives  for  allowing  three  Whigs  to  be 
all  at  once  in  diplomacy." 

"  But,  madam,  I  don't  count." 

"  But  you  may  count  some  day." 

"  Then  the  Whigs  may  again  be  in  power." 

"  Never  mind  the  future — enjoy  the  present,  I  say  ; 
but  bear  in  mind  you  owe  your  enjoyment  to  the 
liberality  of  a  Conservative  Ministry." 

On  another  occasion  I  was  not  much  more  fortu- 
nate with  a  Prince  to  whom  we  were  particularly 
anxious  to  be  civil. 

Seeing  me  come  into  the  Embassy  yard  as  his  car- 
riage drove  in,  Lord  Cowley  called  me,  and  handing 
loftily  a  telegram  which  had  just  been  given  to  him, 
said  peremptorily,  "  Take  this  and  palliate." 

In  fear  and  trembling  I  took  the  telegram,  and  read 

as  follows :  "  Offer  to the  hospitality  of  England, 

but  tell  him  that  we  have  only  Claridge's  Hotel  to 
offer  his  Highness." 

Lord  Cowley  had  disappeared :  he  was  evidently 
disgusted  with  the  message,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
"  palliate  "  himself. 

I  accordingly  hurried  to  where  the  said  Highness 
resided,  and  having  explained  that  though  rich  in 
many  things,  we  were  very  poor  in  palaces,  and  had 
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only  a  comfortable  and  (expensive)  hotel  to  place  at 
his  disposal,  I  returned  with  his  Highness's  thanks  to 
everybody  concerned. 

Alas  for  my  embassy !  the  message  I  had  conveyed 
had  aroused  such  a  hue  and  cry  in  the  English  press, 
that  when,  two  days  after,  I  returned  to  his  Highness 
to  offer  him  another  habitation,  he,  having  read  all  the 
papers,  almost  turned  his  back  upon  me,  and  curtly 
replied  that  he  would  inform  the  Ambassador  of  his 
reply. 

I  had  palliated,  but  I  was  snubbed  for  it. 

From  princes  to  clergymen  there  is  but  one  step, 
for  both  are  always  treated  with  the  same  respectful 
attention. 

Alas,  however,  for  our  demure  British  clergy  !  No 
less  than  seven  British  clergymen,  all  most  respect- 
able excellent  men,  but  too  modest  by  half  for  the 
French  police,  found  a  night's  incarceration  in  a  French 
prison  the  price  of  their  modesty. 

Seven  times  did  they  appeal  to  the  Embassy  to  be 
got  out,  and  seven  times  had  I  the  honour  of  obtain- 
ing their  discharge  from  an  unmerited  punishment; 
but  while  the  frequency  of  my  appeal  on  their  behalf 
elicited  from  the  victims  a  desire  to  raise  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  testimonial  in  my  favour — an  honour  which 
they  afterwards  wisely  abandoned,  owing  to  the  reflec- 
tion on  their  cloth  such  a  testimonial  might  imply — I 
was  met  at  the  police  station  by  the  remark — 

"  Vos  calotins  Anglais,  monsieur,  sont  pires  que  nos 
calotins  de  France.  Us  nous  donnent  bien  plus  d'em- 
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barras  et  sont  infiniment  plus  curieux  de  connaitre  les 
choses  de  ce  monde." 

But  at  last  the  year  1867  came  to  an  end,  with  all 
its  festivities;  and  not  the  least  beautiful  of  all  its 
sights  was  to  witness  in  October  the  distribution  of 
rewards  at  the  Palais  d'Industrie  to  the  several  meri- 
torious poor  boys  and  girls,  who  to  the  number  of 
10,000  had  been  gathered  together  from  all  the  poor 
schools  of  Paris. 

It  was  a  task  which  befitted  an  Empress;  it  was 
one  which  could  not  have  been  more  gracefully  per- 
formed than  by  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
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A  MONG  the  people  who  daily  called  at  the  Em- 
•**-  bassy,  many  turned  out  to  be  types  of  the 
strongest  marked  character.  Some  came,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  sheer  desire  of  being  able  to  say  that  they 
had  called  there  on  business,  while  their  so-called 
business  consisted  in  asking  questions  of  the  most 
futile  character.  Others  would  request  favours  which 
it  was  impossible  to  grant,  and  when  informed  of  this, 
were  excessively  annoyed  and  more  than  enraged — 
often  threatening  to  write  to  the  '  Times '  newspaper 
and  expose  the  unwillingness  of  the  paid  officials  at 
the  British  Embassy  to  accede  to  any  request  lawfully 
made  by  a  British  tax-payer. 

But  the  great  mass  who  came  were  mostly  appli- 
cants for  presentation  at  Court,  and  with  some  of 
these  I  had  singular  experience. 

It  was  a  rule  which  was  strictly  adhered  to,  that 
no  British  subject  who  had  not  previously  been  pre- 
sented at  his  own  Court,  should  have  a  right  to  claim 
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from  his  Embassy  the  privilege  of  being  introduced  at 
the  Tuileries. 

Many  got  to  Court  through  other  means ;  but 
during  Lord  Lyons's  judicious  rule,  no  one  that  I 
can  remember  ever  infringed  this  regulation,  and 
he  always  knew  everything  about  the  candidates  for 
presentation  whom  he  admitted  on  his  limited  list. 

The  knowledge  that  he  was  very  particular  on  this 
point  made  his  secretaries  equally  careful  in  their 
investigations  on  any  such  request  being  made  to 
them. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1868,  a  card  was  handed  to 
me  from  a  gentleman,  who  wished  to  see  one  of  "  ces 
messieurs"  in  the  ante-room;  and  as  I  came  in  I 
found  a  very  well-dressed  and  apparently  very  aris- 
tocratic-looking Englishman,  who,  both  in  manner 
and  voice,  showed  that  he  belonged,  as  indeed  his 
name  indicated,  to  our  very  best  society,  albeit  he  was 
not  titled. 

Having  begged  of  him  to  sit  down,  I  took  a  chair 
opposite  to  him,  and  still  holding  his  card  in  my  hand, 
began  to  twirl  it  between  my  fingers  while  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me  that  his  desire  was  to  be  placed 
on  Lord  Lyons's  list  for  presentation  to  the  Emperor 
at  the  next  Tuileries  ball. 

He  added  that  he  was  a  magistrate  and  a  gentle- 
man, but  that  he  had  many  troubles. 

I  thought  while  he  was  speaking  that  he  showed 
signs  of  being  somewhat  unhinged  in  mind,  and  as  he 
mentioned  his  troubles  I  was  very  much  interested. 
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Still  I  twirled  away  at  his  card,  listening  attentively 
to  what  he  had  to  say ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  I 
promised  him  to  mention  his  name  to  the  ambassador, 
though  I  added,  by  way  of  caution,  that  as  only  a 
certain  amount  of  presentations  were  allowed  at  each 
ball,  I  could  not,  of  course,  say  how  far  the  list  was  or 
was  not  complete  for  the  next  Tuileries  festivity. 

"  I  have  your  name  and  address,"  I  said,  "  on  this 
card." 

"  Yes,"  he  remarked,  somewhat  sullenly,  as  I  after- 
wards remembered,  "  if  you  can  decipher  it  in  its 
present  state." 

I  duly  reported  my  friend's  wishes  to  the  chief, 
adding  that,  in  my  opinion,  I  thought  this  most 
worthy  Englishman  was  somewhat  demented,  though 
I  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  go  upon  except  the 
impression  conveyed  on  me  by  his  mournful  conver- 
sation ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  so  sad  a 
gentleman  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  gay  assemblage 
of  the  Tuileries. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  judgment — and  no  man  that 
I  ever  met  throughout  my  life  possessed  or  possesses 
that  quality  to  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Lord  Lyons — 
my  candidate  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  pres- 
entations. 

Whether  this  rebuff  constituted  a  fresh  trouble  in 
the  mind  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  or  whether, 
like  other  English  tax-payers,  he  was  furious  with  the 
Embassy  for  not  at  once  acceding  to  his  request,  I 
know  not;  but  some  little  while  after,  a  despatch 
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arrived  from  the  Foreign  Office,  which,  written  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  most  genial  style,  inquired  why  I 
had  twirled  a  gentleman's  card  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  drawing  a  moral  for  the  future  especially  to 
avoid  so  incongruous  a  proceeding. 

As  the  French  say,  "  Je  me  le  suis  tenu  pour  dit  " ; 
but  that  the  first  time  I  should  be  mentioned  in 
despatches  was  to  inform  me  not  to  twirl  a  gentle- 
man's card,  was  what  I  so  little  expected,  that  my 
astonishment  got  the  better  of  my  regret ;  and  instead 
of  pitying  my  friend,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  first 
impressions  are  right,  and  that  he  was  mad. 

The  applicants  for  the  protection  of  the  Embassy 
formed  another  class  of  curious  people,  who  taxed  our 
intelligence  in  discovering  whether  they  had  a  bond 
fide  claim  or  not,  and  our  purse  in  the  discharge  of 
oftentimes  very  ill-placed  charity. 

One  famous  individual  was  wont  to  take  his  sum- 
mer trips  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  several  lega- 
tions, embassies,  or  consulates  he  found  on  his  way 
from  Heligoland  to  Italy.  He  was  well  known  to  us 
in  Paris ;  and  I  well  remember  his  astonishment 
when,  some  years  later,  he  called  at  a  Legation  in 
Germany,  where  I  was  acting  as  Chargt  d'affaires,  and 
requested  to  see  me. 

He  began  his  usual  story,  that  he  was  a  poor  man 
called  away  from  his  home  in  the  far  north  to  a  dying 
relative  in  the  far  south,  and  obliged  to  walk  the  whole 
distance  and  beg  his  living  on  the  way. 
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"From  Heligoland  on  your  way  to  Florence,"  I 
said. 

Involuntarily  he  looked  up,  and  voluntarily  made  a 
rapid  exit. 

But  the  hero  of  this  story  was  of  a  very  different 
type. 

I  was  very  busy  one  afternoon,  and  rather  anxious 
not  to  be  disturbed,  when  the  Chancery  servant  apol- 
ogised for  intruding  by  exclaiming  that  there  was  a 
species  of  maniac  in  the  hall  who  insisted  on  seeing 
a  member  of  the  Embassy,  late  though  it  was,  as  his 
case  brooked  -no  delay,  and  he  required  protection 
against  the  villany  of  the  French  authorities. 

Sure  enough,  when  I  emerged  into  the  hall  I  saw  a 
man  evidently  suffering  from  rabies,  or  some  frightful 
injury  which  it  only  required  a  last  conversation  at 
the  Embassy  to  go  and  immediately  avenge  on  some 
one  or  on  many. 

I  could  scarcely  calm  him,  so  excited  was  his 
manner,  so  violent  his  language  ;  but  at  last  I  pointed 
out  that  unless  he  would  moderate  his  feelings  there 
was  little  chance  either  of  my  knowing  his  purpose 
or  understanding  his  case,  and  he  cooled  down  a  little. 

"  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  been  grossly  insulted  : 
I  care  not  for  that.  My  wife  has  been  grossly  in- 
sulted :  I  care  not  for  that  either ;  but  I  am  a  British 
subject  —  I  pay  taxes  —  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Embassy  to  protect  me,  to  see  me  righted." 

I  could  not  help  remarking  that  if  he  cared  not  for 
the  insults  he  and  his  wife  had  received,  though  he 
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had  not  told  me  what  they  were,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  interference. 

"  What,  sir !  not  interfere  ?  Not  protect  a  British 
subject  ?  What  are  you  here  for  ?  Yes,  sir ;  what 
are  you  here  for  ?  I  repeat,  what  is  the  good  of  an 
embassy  ? " 

"  To  see  their  countrymen  righted,  if  there  is  fair 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  wronged." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  wronged." 

"  Sir,  my  time  is  precious ;  and  unless  you  can  tell 
me  more  about  your  case  than  I  have  as  yet  heard, 
I  must  wish  you  good  morning."  And  I  rose  to 
depart. 

"  Stay,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  listen,  then,  to  my  story. 
That  I  should  be  obliged  to  tell  such  a  tissue  of  insults 
and  injuries  done  to  me  and  my  unoffending  wife ;  but 
I  will  have  compensation,  that  I  will:  compensation 
from  the  railway  company,  from  the  customs  officers, 
from  the  French  Government.  You  see  if  I  don't." 

"  Your  case,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Me  and  the  wife  were  travelling  from  Switzerland 
to  Paris,  and  at  Belfort  they  told  us  to  get  down 
because  they  wished  to  examine  us.  I  remonstrated, 
and  told  them  that  I  wished  to  get  on  my  way  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  I  had  business  in  England  to  attend  to. 
'  You  can  do  that  after  we  have  seen  to  our  business/ 
they  said,  and  the  signal  was  given  to  the  train  to 
start,  leaving  us  and  our  luggage  on  the  platform. 
Presently  we  were  separated  and  searched,  and  at  last 
I  discovered  that  they  believed  us  to  have  stolen  a 
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watch,   and  that  we  had  this  watch  in  our  posses- 
sion." 

"  May  I  ask,"  I  said,  "  what  is  your  profession  ? " 

"  I  am  a  watchmaker  by  trade." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  They  did  not  find  any  watch,  and  then  they  let  us 
go.  But  I  ask  you,  sir,  are  we  to  be  arrested,  searched, 
and  insulted  like  this,  without  compensation  for  loss 
of  time,  and  for  the  injury  done  to  our  reputation  ? " 

"Stop  a  bit,"  I  said;  "had  you  any  friends  with 
you  ? " 

"  No ;  but  the  whole  of  the  passengers  saw  the 
arrest." 

"  But  did  any  of  them  know  you  ? " 

"  No." 

"Of  course  you  have  done  quite  right  to  come 
here,  for  undoubtedly  it  would  be  our  duty  to  see 
you  righted  could  you  place  us  in  the  position  of 
doing  so." 

"But  I  have." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  have  done  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  allow  me  to  say  that,  being  accredited  here 
to  a  foreign  Court,  we  should  naturally  require  to  hear 
what  the  French  authorities  have  to  say  in  the  matter, 
before  we  could  ask  for  reparation  of  the  insult." 

"  Never  mind  that,  sir ;  compensation  is  what  I 
want." 

"Still  more  for  compensation;  let  me,  therefore, 
ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Can  you  bring  us  a 
witness  of  this  sad  occurrence  ? " 
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"  No,  sir." 

"  Not  a  single  person  who,  having  been  in  the  same 
train,  could  speak  to  the  incident  as  one  which  was 
not  properly  or  legally  conducted  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Nor  any  one  who  has  known  you  in  Switzerland, 
and  was  travelling  with  you  ? " 

"  Nobody." 

"  That  is  a  pity.  You  are  a  watchmaker,  I  think 
you  said  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  were  improperly  accused  of  stealing  a  watch?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"That  is  very  unfortunate  indeed,  for,  look  at  it 
yourself  from  a  sensible  point  of  view.  Nothing  was 
found  on  you,  therefore  nothing  could  be  then  proved 
against  you;  but  your  being  interested  generally  in 
watches  might  cause  further  researches  to  be  made 
which  might  prejudice  you  in  England  where  you 
are  known,  whereas  no  one  knowing  you  here,  they 
can  do  you  no  harm.  My  advice  to  you  therefore 
is,  drop  this  business,  which  might,  after  investigation, 
prove  to  be  a  trumped-up  story  after  all :  pocket  the 
affront,  and  go  home  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

The  man  stood  silent  a  minute,  then  taking  his  hat 
with  both  hands  said :  "  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  never  saw 
it  in  that  light  before,"  and  departed. 

On  another  occasion  a  young  man,  who  represented 
himself  as  a  medical  student  and  a  Peruvian,  asked  for 
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me  by  name,  and  informed  me  that  the  mail  which 
brought  him  his  monthly  remittances  from  his  family 
in  Lima  had  this  time  arrived  without  the  usual  letter 
for  him,  and  that  he  was  therefore  destitute  of  all 
means.  Alone  and  without  friends  he  had  bethought 
himself  of  a  relative  and  namesake  of  mine,  who  was 
then  British  Minister  in  the  Peruvian  capital,  and  had 
ventured  to  ask  me  for  assistance  on  the  ground  that 
his  father  was  well  known  to  the  English  envoy. 

The  appeal  was  made  in  so  straightforward  a  man- 
ner that  I  was  most  anxious  inwardly  to  believe  in  it, 
and  if  possible  to  answer  it. 

"  How  much  do  you  require  ? " 

"  Five  hundred  francs." 

The  sum  staggered  my  benevolent  intentions,  for  I 
knew  I  had  not  that  amount  to  spare ;  and  if  I  had, 
its  large  figure  suggested  nearer  inquiries  into  the 
legitimacy  of  the  request  thus  suddenly  made. 

The  young  man  must  have  read  what  was  passing 
through  my  mind,  for  he  at  once  proceeded  to  divest 
an  album  he  had  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper,  and  to 
remark  that  he  had  not  come  without  a  security,  though 
he  did  not  know  how  I  would  like  its  nature. 

"  This  is,"  he  said,  "  a  collection  of  autographs,  and 
contains  all  the  signatures  of  the  present  members  of 
Congress  in  the  United  States,  besides  a  great  many 
others  which  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining." 

I  looked  at  the  book  with  an  interested  eye,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  considered  the  members  of 
Congress  to  be  worth  £20. 
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"  I  have  had  the  book  valued,"  he  said,  "  and  that  is 
the  sum  put  upon  it." 

I  relented  again,  and  my  thoughts  were  balancing 
between  duty  and  extravagance,  and  they  at  last  ar- 
rived at  what  I  believed  to  be  a  happy  compromise. 

"  I  will  not  lend  you  any  money." 

The  poor  fellow  seemed  about  to  faint. 

"  But  I  will  have  this  book  valued  on  my  own 
account." 

He  seemed  quite  pleased  again,  which  was  a  proof 
to  me  that  he  had  said  true  when  he  declared  he  had 
had  it  valued. 

"  If,"  I  continued,  "  it  is  worth  the  money  you  say  it 
is,  I  will  then  arrange  with  you  as  to  its  ultimate  pur- 
chase ;  but  if  it  is  not,  I  am  afraid  my  means  will  not 
allow  of  my  being  any  great  help  to  you.  At  any  rate, 
I  will  not  take  a  book  you  value  as  a  security." 

My  Peruvian  then  asked  whether  I  would,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  distress  he  was  in,  owing  to  his 
rent  falling  due,  lend  him  £10  now,  and  arrange  for 
the  rest  after  I  had  had  the  autographs  valued. 

The  man  seemed  so  honest  in  all  his  behaviour  that 
I  at  last  consented,  and  told  him  that  if  the  book  were 
valued  at  £20,  I  should  put  £10  in  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  leave  it  with  the  porter  of  the 
Embassy  until  he  called  for  it.  Meanwhile,  I  lent 
him  the  sum  he  asked  for,  and  he  went  away  as  happy 
a  being  as  ever  I  beheld. 

This  was  in  1867. 

I  had  the  book  examined  and  valued  by  a  pro- 
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fessional  expert,  and  it  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
£20. 

The  remaining  £10  were  therefore  duly  deposited 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Peruvian  student,  and 
deposited  where  I  had  told  him  he  might  find  it. 

When  I  left  Paris  in  March  1870  the  envelope  was 
still  there ;  and  on  my  return  from  the  East  in  1872, 
I  found  that  the  envelope  had  successfully  weathered 
the  Prussian  siege  and  the  days  of  the  Commune. 

In  1873,  on  my  way  to  England  from  Germany,  I 
saw  my  envelope  again ;  but  this  time  I  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  having  the  autograph  book  with  me, 
took  it  to  Messrs  Puttick  &  Simpson,  at  whose  auc- 
tion rooms  the  members  of  Congress  obtained  a  very 
complimentary  price  set  upon  their  signatures. 

To  this  day  I  have  never  heard  of  my  Peruvian 
friend ;  but  he  cannot  owe  me  a  grudge  for  leaving  a 
£10  note  idle  for  more  than  six  years,  when  he  re- 
members that,  although  a  total  stranger,  I  spared  him 
a  whole  month's  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  stood  to 
him  indeed  the  friend  in  need  he  came  to  seek  at  the 
British  Embassy. 

We  were  not  always  so  fortunate,  and  many  a 
scoundrel  worked  upon  our  feelings  with  success, 
without  even  allowing  us  after  the  generosity  was 
perpetrated  to  preserve  the  illusion  that  we  had  done 
what  charity  commanded. 

I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  of  queer 
folks  without  mentioning  a  very  touching  little  in- 
cident related  to  us  by  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
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Embassy,  at  the  head  of  which  in  those  last  days  of 
the  Empire  was  Prince  Eichard  de  Metternich  and  his 
clever  Princess. 

A  Hungarian  band  had  got  into  trouble,  and  their 
instruments  had  to  be  pawned.  In  their  distress 
they  appealed  to  their  Embassy :  produced  the  pawn- 
tickets  for  their  instruments,  and  begged  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  amount  necessary 
to  redeem  these  objects  on  which  their  daily  bread 
depended. 

A  subscription  was  got  up,  and  the  money  handed 
to  the  master  of  the  band  as  a  loan. 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  like  all  such  loans  it  was 
no  longer  thought  of  except  as  mistaken  charity,  when 
Prince  and  secretaries  were  suddenly  visited  with  an 
avalanche  of  Hungarian  sounds,  played  unmistak- 
ably by  a  band  of  veritable  Hungarians,  who  were 
determined  to  give  to  their  Czardacs  the  most  inspirit- 
ing effect. 

In  a  moment  Europe  and  its  affairs  were  forgotten, 
and  the  Austrian  Chancery  were  at  the  windows, 
when  presently  the  bandmaster,  in  Hungarian  cos- 
tume, advanced  and  begged  for  an  interview. 

When  he  was  let  in,  he  produced  a  little  purse,  and 
with  a  respectful  bow  handed  it  to  one  of  the  secre- 
taries as  containing  the  sum  which  had  been  gener- 
ously lent  to  redeem  their  instruments,  arid  forthwith 
proceeded  to  play  the  Austrian  National  Anthem. 
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following  letter  from  Alexandre  Dumas  "  pere  " 
to  M.  Wolff,  who  was  in  1867  editor  of  the  news- 
paper '  Le  Figaro,'  came  into  my  hands  through  a  cir- 
cumstance as  singular  as  at  one  time  it  threatened  to 
be  distressing  to  myself. 

Whether  or  not  the  great  writer  had  caused  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  be  sent  to  M.  Wolff,  I  know  not ;  but 
the  date  on  which  it  was  written,  and  that  on  which  I 
received  it  from  the  author  himself,  would  point  to 
this  possibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  is  entirely  in  Dumas' 
handwriting,  and  covers  six  half-sheets  of  letter-paper 
— a  proof  that  the  writer  intended  it  at  first  to  be 
printed,  an  intention  which  he  may  not  eventually 
have  chosen  to  carry  out. 

It  gives  the  history  of  the  drama  "  Antony,"  which 
when  first  brought  out  in  1830  created  a  furore,  and 
its  moral  teaching  did  not  shock  the  public ;  while  it 
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is  apologetic  of  the  criticism  its  revival  in  1867  at  the 
Cluny  Theatre,  with  Mdlle.  Duverger  in  the  principal 
part,  had  called  forth  from  the  *  Figaro '  and  other 
social  papers. 

While  in  1830  the  famous  cry,  "  Elle  me  resistait,  je 
Fai  assassinee  !  "  brought  the  house  down  with  a  thun- 
der of  applause,  in  1867  the  same  cry  produced  no 
impression  whatever ;  and  among  the  playgoers  of  the 
day  it  was  currently  whispered  that  "Antony"  was 
rather  a  play  to  shun  than  to  go  and  see. 

Among  others,  I  had  been  recommended  to  avoid 
the  Cluny  Theatre,  and  I  minded  the  recommendation. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  however,  I  was  one  of  the 
four  who  met  at  dinner  at  the  hospitable  board  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder.  I  had  been  introduced 
to  him  a  few  days  before,  at  a  dinner  given  in  his 
honour  at  St  Germain  by  my  friend  Count  Gorowski 
de  Wezele,  and  had  made  such  good  use  of  my  oppor- 
tunity as  to  be  invited  "  en  famille  "  to  "  un  pot  au  feu 
et  une  matelote,  le  tout  de  ma  main." 

Faithful  to  his  promise  that  he  would  cook  the 
dinner  himself,  I  had  an  early  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing its  fulfilment ;  for,  as  I  rang  the  bell  of  the  apart- 
ment at  107  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Alexandre  Dumas 
himself  opened  the  door,  and  pleasantly  greeting  me, 
exclaimed — 

"  Vous  voyez,  je  suis  en  manches  de  chemise :  je  suis 
cuisinier ;  et  parbleu  !  si  Monte  Christo  m'a  valu  votre 
connaissance,  ma  matelote  me  procurera  votre  amitie." 

He  then  led  me  into  a  small  back  drawing-room, 
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where  he  left  me  to  continue  the  "  eel  preparation  " 
which  was  to  make  us  "  lasting  friends." 

Presently  he  emerged  again  without  a  coat,  crossed 
the  room  not  saying  a  word ;  but  soon  reappeared,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  most  modest-looking,  and  if 
I  may  say  so,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Spanish 
translator  of  Milton's  poems,  the  most  inexpressibly 
meaningless,  specimens  of  humanity  1  had  ever  set 
eyes  upon. 

"  Aliens,  mes  enfants,"  said  Dumas  to  us,  "  un  pen 
de  patience  et  le  pere  Dumas  vous  recompensera ; " 
then  he  rapidly  added  something  about  our  making 
ourselves  at  home,  and  that  his  daughter  would  soon 
be  with  us. 

My  impression  of  the  liveliness  of  the  party  was 
certainly  damped  by  the  entrance  of  this  abashed  young 
Spaniard ;  and  by  no  means  redeemed  when  Madame 
Marie  Dumas  introduced  M.  Galindo  to  me  as  the 
translator  into  Spanish  verse  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost.' 

After  some  delay  our  host  appeared  again  at  the 
door  in  a  velvet  jacket,  and  beckoning  us  into  the 
dining-room,  caused  the  Spanish  literary  gentleman 
to  sit  opposite  to  him,  his  daughter  on  his  left,  and 
myself  on  his  right. 

All  passed  well,  and  we  discussed  hors-d'&uvres  and 
pot  au  feu  with  delightful  appreciation  of  their  excel- 
lency, heightened  by  the  extraordinary  powers  of  con- 
versation of  our  host,  who  did  all  the  talking. 

Presently  he  gave  a  start,  and  with  a  cry,  "Ma 
matelote ! "  he  got  up,  darted  into  the  kitchen,  and  with 
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equal  suddenness  returned  with  a  long  dish  containing 
eels  swimming  in  brandy,  to  which  fire  had  been  set. 

I  never  saw  a  face,  and  especially  a  fat  face,  beam 
with  so  much  joy  as  that  of  Alexandre  Dumas  on 
depositing  this  dish  on  the  table,  and  declaring  to  me 
that  in  England  we  might  set  fire  to  plum-puddings — 
the  fire  would  not  melt  such  mixtures ;  but  in  France, 
in  his  house,  there  was  a  man,  a  novelist,  a  writer, 
who  could  set  eels  on  fire,  and  the  eels  were  liquefied. 
"Croyez  moi,"  he  added,  "j'ai  beaucoup  ecrit;  j'ai 
meme  ecrit  de  belles  choses,  mais  ce  que  je  fais  de 
mieux  c'est  une  matelote  d'anguille." 

I  was  much  amused  and  much  interested,  and  we 
were  all  of  us  in  a  high  state  of  hilarity,  when  in 
rushed  Madame  la  Princesse  Eugenie  Narishkin,  who, 
breathless  with  her  ascent  of  some  sixty  steps,  could 
scarcely  utter  a  word ;  but  going  up  to  Dumas,  who 
naturally  embraced  her,  pleaded  her  inability  to  have 
come  before,  and  a  host  of  other  reasons  why  she  had 
been  prevented  paying  her  "  cher  maitre  "  her  accus- 
tomed visit. 

After  a  minute,  however,  and  looking  as  despondent 
as  could  well  be,  she  added — 

"  Mais  ce  qui  me  desole  le  plus  c'est  que  je  n'ai  pas 
eu  un  instant  pour  aller  admirer  '  Antony.' " 

Quick  as  lightning,  and  remembering  only  the 
caution  given  me  by  my  friends,  I  thought  I  would 
gallantly  rescue  the  poor  Princess  from  her  despond- 
ency, if  the  reason  she  gave  was  the  whole  cause  of 
it,  and  exclaimed— 
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"  Ah,  Princesse,  de  grace  n'allez  pas  voir  $a." 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  I  thought 
the  end  of  the  world  had  come,  and  by  the  faces  of  all 
around,  perceived  I  had  somehow  done  something  very 
wrong,  though  in  what  I  had  offended  I  most  happily 
did  not  at  that  moment  realise. 

A  deep  rumbling  grunt  came  forth  from  mine  host. 
The  Princess  opened  her  eyes  and  gaped  at  me,  as  if 
I  were  some  wild  animal  suddenly  sprung  upon  a 
civilised  household.  Poor  Marie  Dumas  stared,  as  if 
to  say,  "  Good  God  !  never  has  such  a  thing  been  said 
in  the  presence  of  my  father.'  My  Spanish  friend 
was  so  dumfounded  that  he  looked  almost  idiotic. 

I  took  in  all  these  facial  expressions,  and  with  the 
serenity  of  innocence  boldly  added :  "  Permettez, 
Princesse,  lisez  la  piece  cent  mille  fois,  mais  de  grace 
n'allez  pas  la  voir  si  mal  jouee." 

Another  transformation  scene.  Dumas'  ponderous 
hand  fell  upon  my  arm,  with  the  words,  "  Tres  bien, 
jeune  homme."  Madame  Marie  Dumas  looked  lov- 
ingly at  me ;  the  Princess,  I  felt  sure,  was  about  to 
cry  with  joy;  and  my  Spaniard  seemed  to  whisper  to 
himself  in  Spanish  the  equivalent,  though  somewhat 
altered  lines  of  Milton — 

"  The  world  is  all  before  him,  and  Providence  his  guide." 

The  rest  of  the  dinner  passed  off  most  brilliantly, 
and  there  was  a  deal  of  conversation  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  ladies  about  les  charmes  de  Va  propos, 
which  I  could  not  make  out,  bein^  all  along  under  the 
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impression  that  the  storm  I  had  raised  was  caused, 
perhaps  by  the  author  of  "Antony"  being  a  friend 
of  all  present  and  not  of  mine,  and  that  the  gratitude 
which  followed  was  due  to  my  ruthlessly  sacrificing 
Mademoiselle  Duverger  and  the  other  actors  at  the 
Cluny  in  order  to  save  the  author. 

But  my  dream  was  a  short  one.  As  soon  as  I  got 
into  the  drawing-room,  Alexandre  Dumas  went  to  his 
study  and  brought  out  a  letter  which  he  said  he  had 
addressed  to  Wolff  on  the  subject  of  "  Antony  "  ;  and 
as  I  had  asked  him  for  his  autograph,  he  would  give 
me  this  letter,  not  only  as  a  reminiscence  of  himself, 
but  as  a  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  poor  author  of  "  Antony  "  had  been  saved 
at  dinner  by  le  jeune  attach^  Anglais. 

I  felt  but  one  desire — viz.,  to  rush  out  of  the  house. 
I,  however,  kept  myself  sufficiently  under  control  to 
talk  for  a  little  while  on  every  possible  subject  of 
futility  with  the  learned  Spaniard  and  the  artistic 
Marie  Dumas,  and  then  escaped,  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  myself. 

They  must  have  felt  that  I  would  never  dare  to 
return ;  for  a  few  days  after  I  got  from  Dumas' 
daughter  the  picture  of  an  angel,  beautifully  drawn 
by  herself,  with  the  following  characteristic  in- 
vitation : — 

"Jevous  envoie  resptrance  que  vous  dinerez  avec 
nous  demain.  Que  cet  ange  vous  suive  partout  c'est 
le  vosu  de,  &c.,  MARIE  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS." 
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This  broke  the  ice :  I  could  not  send  back  the  "  angel " 
bearer  of  so  kind  a  message.  And  so  here  is  the 
letter  in  translation,  which  Dumas  intended  for  Wolff, 
but  which  he  gave  me.  It  deserves  perusal : — 

"  6th  Oct.  1867. 

"MY  DEAR  WOLFF, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

"You  are  grateful  to  me,  dear  friend,  for  having 
been  one  of  the  first  to  shake  hands  with  you  on  your 
arrival  in  France,  and  for  having  even  then  been  one 
of  the  first  to  declare  you  were  a  man  of  intellect. 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  thank  me :  your  pen  would 
have  proclaimed  it,  and  your  writings  would  have 
proved  it  without  my  help. 

"You  are  strange  creatures,  you  Germans,  to  re- 
member such  trifles. 

"  Heine,  with  whom  you  have  more  than  one  char- 
acteristic in  common,  and  of  whom  I  even  suspect 
you  of  being  the  avatar,  thanked  me  on  the  eve  of 
his  death  for  having  for  ten  years  procured  him 
distraction. 

"He  also  could  not  forget.  I  know  no  memory 
except  your  own  as  obstinate  as  was  that  of  Heine : 
and  with  less  reason  he  could  not  forget  that  I  by 
my  'Travelling  Impressions'  had  made  known  his 
'  Eeisebilder.' 

"  It  is  true,  that  had  I  not  read  the  '  Eeisebilder '  of 
Heine,  it  is  probable  I  never  would  have  written  '  Les 
Impressions  de  Voyage.' 
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"  I  knew  another  German  who  had  almost  as  much 
cleverness  as  Heine  and  yourself,  taken  separately,  of 
course. 

"He  wrote  me  a  long  letter  to  know  how  many 
minutes  it  required  for  a  French  name  to  become 
popular  in  Vienna,  and  how  many  years  it  required 
a  German  name  to  be  known  in  France. 

"  His  name  was  Saphir. 

"You  and  Heine  both  took  the  right  way  of 
making  yourselves  instantly  known  in  France,  and 
promptly  so  in  Germany. 

"  You  have  written  in  French. 

"  But  take  care  if  you  are  going  to  write  in  French 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  in  favour  of  my  plays, 
and  against  the  censors :  you  will  be  placing  yourself 
in  antagonism  with  half  my  colleagues,  and  getting 
into  trouble  with  the  Government. 

"For  after  all  there  is  a  precedent  to  'Antony,' 
mutilated  after  450  representations :  there  is  my  play 
of  'La  tour  de  Nesle,'  which  was  stopped  after  980 
performances,  and  forbidden  for  seven  years. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  play  was  restored  as  it  had 
been  stopped,  without  the  Administration  taking  the 
trouble  of  giving  any  reason. 

"  Another  of  my  plays  is  in  a  still  more  whimsical 
position :  it  is  neither  permitted  to  be  acted  nor 
forbidden  to  be  played.  It  is  allowed  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  has  just  been  played  at  Marseilles  and  at 
the  Havre. 

"  But  in  Paris  the  play  is  not  allowed  to  be  per- 
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formed.  It  is  true  that  it  lies  with  me  to  have  it 
acted.  I  have  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  make.  I  have 
but  to  omit  the  chorus,  '  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie.' 

"  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  Emperor  would 
say  if  he  were  told  that  a  play  rather  Eoyalist  than 
Eepublican  was  not  allowed  to  be  acted  for  the  space 
of  eighteen  years  during  his  reign,  because  in  the 
play  it  was  said  that  'to  die  for  fatherland  is  the 
happiest  fate.' 

"  This  is  all  the  more  disagreeable  for  us  dramatists, 
that  the  three  theatres  where  dramas  used  to  be 
played — namely,  the  Porte  St  Martin,  the  Chatelet, 
and  the  Gaiete — only  produce  fairy  pieces  now. 

"And  when  I  think  that  in  writing  'Antony'  I 
believed  I  was  writing  a  moral  piece  ! 

"I  had  said  to  myself:  The  morality  of  a  piece 
neither  lies  in  the  incidents  nor  in  the  style — wit- 
ness the  'Manage  de  Figaro' — but  in  the  punish- 
ment or  reward  which  the  heroes  of  the  drama  meet 
with. 

"  I  was  one  day  walking  leisurely  on  the  Boulevard, 
and  catching,  or  rather  trying  to  catch,  such  ideas  as 
fleeted  across  me  in  the  air  which  we  breathe,  when 
suddenly  this  notion  fixed  itself  on  my  mind — a  married 
woman  surprised  by  her  husband  in  the  company  of  her 
lover,  and  who  would  prefer  death  to  dishonour — a 
lover  who  could  understand  this  greatness  of  soul  in 
his  mistress,  and  who,  accomplishing  her  wish,  should 
strike  her,  exclaiming,  "I  have  killed  her  because 
she  resisted  me ! ' — it  seemed  to  me  that  in  all  this 
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there  might  be  not  only  the  elements  of  a  great 
drama,  but  a  great  moral;  for  after  all,  the  most 
passionate  man  would  hesitate,  I  am  sure,  if  he  knew 
that,  in  embracing  the  wife  of  another  man,  he  strides 
at  once  both  his  first  and  last  step  towards  assassina- 
tion and  the  scaffold. 

"People  may  say  what  they  like,  but  such  is  the 
idea  which  impresses  itself  as  the  curtain  falls  on 
'  Antony.' 

"If  the  play  be  as  Messieurs  the  Censors  would 
have  it  believed,  a  school  of  immorality,  the  theatre 
of  the  Porte  St  Martin  must,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  representation,  have  contained  a  very  immoral 
audience;  for  having  recognised  me,  there  was  a 
desperate  struggle  as  to  who  should  possess  some- 
thing that  belonged  to  me. 

"  My  coat  was  sacrificed — a  poor  green  coat,  which 
was  certainly  not  at  fault ;  but  green  coats  were  worn 
then,  and  this  one  was  torn  to  bits,  and  the  people 
disputed  the  fragments. 

"  In  truth  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  my  con- 
temporaries and  of  myself  to  believe  that  I  was  a 
corrupter  of  morals,  and  that  all  these  enthusiasts 
were  corrupted  people. 

"The  censorship  must  be  a  very  heavy  burden  to 
literature,  and  very  unwholesome  for  society,  since 
whenever  there  is  a  revolution  in  France  the  censor- 
ship is  the  first  public  office  to  be  abolished. 

"  And  it  must  be  likewise  a  very  useless  office,  since 
two  plays  stopped  by  it  in  1829  were  played  in  1830, 
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without  causing  the  slightest  scandal,  either  on  their 
first  production  or  on  any  subsequent  occasion. 

"  They  were  'Antony'  and  '  Marion  de  Lorme.'  The 
great  evil  of  these  administrative  crimes  is  that  the 
moral  susceptibilities  of  the  examiners  are  only  known 
two  or  three  days  before  the  play  is  produced. 

"  The  first  impulse  of  an  author  who  respects  him- 
self is  to  withdraw  his  work;  but  then  come  the 
theatre  directors,  who  have  reckoned  upon  it,  and 
who,  to  produce  it,  have  expended  much  money ;  the 
artists,  who,  to  learn  the  piece,  have  given  time  and 
memory.  Finally,  ten  different  interests,  which  come 
to  beg  and  implore,  and  which  it  is  wellnigh  impos- 
sible to  say  nay  to. 

"  What  is  one  to  do  ?  One  goes  to  the  Fontaine  St 
Michel,  and  one  washes  one's  hands;  so  far  at  least 
as  one  is  personally  concerned. 

"  Alas !  as  a  rule,  only  clean  hands  ever  wash. — 
Once  more,  many  thanks,  my  dear  Wolff, 

A.  DUMAS. 
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A  MONG  the  kindest  friends  I  had  when  an  attack^ 
•"•  in  Paris — and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  particular- 
ise in  the  host  of  truly  generous  and  hospitable  French- 
men I  had  the  honour  of  being  intimate  with  during 
those  wonderful  last  years  of  the  Empire — was  a  cer- 
tain Marquis  de  Caen,  a  regular  type  of  the  French 
bon  vivant,  and  a  man  to  whom  any  mistake  as  to 
vintage  on  the  part  of  a  guest  who  was  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  such  wonderful  wine  as  the 
Marquis  alone,  I  believe,  could  discover  and  produce 
on  occasions,  was  infinitely  more  hurtful  than  a  blow 
administered  to  him ;  for  he  could  return  the  latter, 
but  found  no  words  to  express  his  disgust  in  the 
former  case. 

He  was  somewhat  a  sauvage,  according  to  his  own 
definition  of  himself.  He  detested  society  ;  never  went 
out ;  and,  excepting  at  dinner-time,  never  sought  for 
company.  But  to  him  that  sacred  time  was  not  hal- 
lowed, unless  he  had  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance 
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to  whom  he  could  impart  some  of  his  gastronomic 
experiences. 

The  Cercle  Agricole  was  one  of  his  favourite  resorts : 
for  punctually  at  seven  there  was  a  table  d'hote  dinner 
served  each  day  during  the  season,  and  it  was  always 
attended.  Those  who  came  later  than  seven  were  ac- 
commodated with  a  small  table  as  at  our  clubs,  but 
they  were  not  privileged  to  sit  at  la  grande  table. 

Owing  to  embassy  duties  and  others,  I  was  not 
always  very  punctual,  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  little 
tables  to  discuss  solus  an  excellent  dinner  and  my  usual 
pint  of  ordinaire.  The  Marquis  had  observed  this,  and 
was  by  no  means  pleased. 

He  asked  the  waiter  why  I  was  not  at  the  big  table. 

"  Parce  que  monsieur  ne  s'est  pas  inscrit." 

"  Does  he  know  that  he  has  to  write  his  name 
down  ? " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Well,  then,  give  him  my  compliments,  and  tell 
him  that  the  Marquis  de  Caen  hopes  he  will  learn 
punctuality  to-morrow,  and  will  sit  near  him  at 
dinner." 

The  message  was  duly  delivered,  and  after  dinner  I 
had  myself  introduced  to  the  old  gentleman  who  had 
so  pleasantly  conveyed  to  me  the  intelligence  that  I 
had  forgotten  this  mark  of  respect  from  a  stranger  to 
a  native,  and  a  young  member  to  an  old  member  of 
the  club. 

From  that  moment  we  became  stanch  friends.  He 
was  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  me,  and  the 
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following  lesson  which  he  gave  is  typical  of  the  man, 
while  it  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  reminiscence. 

Shortly  after  we  had  become  acquainted,  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  "  have  it  out "  with  me  in  re- 
gard to  a  point  which  had  sorely  vexed  him  ;  so  he, 
one  evening  when  we  were  alone  smoking,  turned  rest- 
lessly in  his  chair,  cleared  his  throat,  and  said — 

"Monsieur,  permit  me  to  ask  you  how  old  you 
are  ? " 

"  Twenty-five." 

"  And  you  drink  ordinaire ! !  Comment  a  25  ans, 
a  cet  age  d'or  vous  buvez  de  1'ordinaire !  Cela  me 
passe." 

"  But  I  cannot  afford  more  costly  wine." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  At  twenty-five  you  are 
spoiling  your  taste ;  and  is  not  a  developed  taste  worth 
any  money  that  can  be  spent  in  its  education  ? " 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  But  I  can ;  I  tell  you  that  if  you  cannot  afford  it, 
others  must." 

"  That's  very  well,  but  others  won't." 

"Won't!"-— with  a  shriek — "  et  aliens  done  un 
attache  d'ambassade,  de  Tambassade  d'Angleterre  en- 
core, qui  me  dit  a  la  face  qu'on  ne  lui  paierait  pas  sa 
note  de  vin  ?  C'est  incroyable :  cela  n'est  pas  pos- 
sible. Why,  sir,"  he  continued,  much  agitated,  "  to  be 
in  the  country  of  claret  and  not  to  know  it  is  a  sin. 
And  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  you  have  as 
good  in  England ;  for  I  tell  you,  who  have  been  fifty 
years  at  the  pleasant  task,  no  French  wine  can  bear 
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the  sea.  Le  vin  sent  la  mer  a  dix  lieues  et  en  a  la 
nause'e :  c'est  comme  moi ;  j 'adore  les  Anglais  ...  en 
France :  je  ne  me  permettrais  jamais  de  passer  le  de- 
troit.  II  y  a  la  mer :  le  mal  de  coeur.  Cela  me  fait 
mal  rien  que  d'y  penser — 

Finding  that  he  was  rapidly  digressing,  he  cut  him- 
self short,  and  authoritatively  delivered  the  opinion 
that  foreign  Governments  should  pay  their  young- 
diplomats'  wine-bills,  and  oblige  them  to  report  upon 
the  growth  of  the  vine  throughout  France. 

"  How  I  wish  that  could  be  so ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  but 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  English  Government  seeing 
it  in  so  natural  a  light." 

"  Well,"  said  my  Marquis,  having  exhausted  his 
final  argument,  "  I  see  I  must  look  to  it  myself." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  ordering  himself  "  un  grog 
Americain,"  he  settled  down  to  his  plan  and  its  devel- 
opment. 

"  What  are  you  doing  next  week  ? "  he  began. 

"  Nothing  particular ;  everybody  seems  to  be  asleep 
or  out  of  town." 

"  Tant  mieux,  nous  dinerons  ensemble  tous  les 
soirs." 

"  Nothing  I  shall  like  better." 

"  Each  night  we  shall  have  different  wines." 

"  At  what  price  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  the  price  ;  I  will  for  this  week  defray 
that  cost." 

"  I  cannot  let  you." 

"  I  insist." 
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"  On  what  conditions  ?  " 

"  That  you  pay  attention  to  what  you  drink." 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that." 

"And  that  the  week  after  next,  when  we  again 
dine  together,  you  will  pay  for  every  bottle  the  vintage 
of  which  you  have  not  correctly  guessed  ? " 

"  Most  certainly ;  a  very  proper  condition,  I  think. 
I  accept  the  terms  with  jubilation.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  I  shall  not  be  caught  tripping." 

"  That's  right,"  said  my  old  friend,  slily,  adding  that 
he  had  too  much  regard  for  my  ambassador,  my  coun- 
try, and  myself,  to  allow  a  friend  of  his  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  France  could  best  and  most  properly  boast  of. 

"You  know,"  he  casually  remarked,  "that  the 
gentlemen  who  are  proprietors  of  this  club  are  great 
agriculturists,  and  while  their  sons  dissipate  their  for- 
tunes at  the  Jockey  Club,  they  console  themselves 
here  over  an  excellent  cellar,  and  finish  up  by  a  mild 
baccarat  in  remembrance  of  un  jeu  d'enfer  in  their 
earlier  days." 

The  very  next  day  my  apprenticeship  began  over  a 
delicious  Cos  d'Estournel,  '57.  The  next  night  a  Brame 
Mouton  '58  was  such  as  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  third  night  a  Chateau  Lafitte  '48  was  too  exqui- 
site not  to  dream  of  for  days.  On  the  fourth  a  Chateau 
Larose  was  so  delicate  and  so  aromatic  that  I  swore  it 
never  could  be  mistaken  when  once  tasted. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  other  equally  delicious 
wines  were  produced  from  the  wonderful  cellar  of  the 
club,  and  the  bottles  were  brought  in  triumph  by  the 
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sommelier,  who  had  ever  a  long  talk  with  "  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  "  as  to  a  thousand  details  which  a  connoisseur 
scrapes  out  of  the  dust  and  grime  and  appearance  of  a 
bottle  of  old  claret. 

These  conversations  in  themselves  were  a  source  of 
great  wonder  to  me ;  and  by  the  time  the  week  came 
round  I  was  to  pay  for  any  mistakes,  I  was  so  certain 
that  I  had  before  me  another  week  of  gorgeous  and 
cheap  repasts,  that  I  offered  even  to  bet  with  my  friend 
that  I  would  make  no  mistake. 

Horrible  dictu  !  and  indeed  the  story  is  too  sad  to 
relate.  I  was  some  pounds  the  poorer  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  I  had  not  guessed  right  a  single  time. 

But  the  lesson  had  been  taken  to  heart  for  having 
been  so  dearly  bought. 

I  was  never  once  caught  tripping  ever  after,  in  so 
far  as  the  club  wines  were  concerned,  a  result  which 
my  friend  was  immensely  proud  in  having  achieved; 
and  I  never  again  dined  at  the  club  on  mere  claret  and 
water,  a  fact  which  my  purse  did  not  relish  as  much  as 
my  palate. 

I  cannot  terminate  this  anecdote  without  relating 
briefly  another  of  the  old  Marquis. 

I  had  asked  him  to  dinner  at  Durand's  Cafe  de  la 
Madeleine — an  excellent  restaurant,  by  the  way — 
and  to  meet  some  English  friends  of  note. 

I  had  taken  great  pains  to  have  the  bill  of  fare 
composed  to  his  taste,  and  was  awaiting  him  with 
some  impatience,  all  the  guests  being  already  arrived, 
when  his  burly  figure  came  tumbling  through  the 
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restaurant,  and  his  big  voice  uttering  loudly  a  request 
to  know  where  was  his  "jeune  ami,  Monsieur  - 

The  waiters  showed  him  into  our  room,  when  he 
merely  said — 

"  Je  suis  en  retard,  mon  ami ;  je  vous  expliquerai 
cela  plus  tard." 

"  Je  ferai  egalement  plus  tard  la  connaissance  de  ces 
messieurs." 

"  Le  diner  avant  tout.     Voyons  le  menu." 

He  took  up  the  bill  of  fare,  frowned,  and,  calling  a 
waiter,  exclaimed  familiarly,  "  Jean !  ne  saviez  vous 
pas  que  monsieur  etait  de  mes  amis  ? " 

Waiter.  "  Oui,  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

Marquis.  "  Si  vous  le  saviez,  pourquoi  diable  lui 
servez  vous  un  aussi  mauvais  diner." 

Waiter.  "  Mais,  mons " 

Marquis.  "  Taisez-vous :  donnez-moi  un  crayon." 

The  pencil  was  brought :  the  old  gentleman  wrote  a 
fresh  menu,  placed  against  the  various  courses  the 
several  wines  he  wished  to  have  served  with  them ; 
and  when  he  had  done,  he  turned  to  the  waiter  and 
said — 

"  Prenez  cela :   dans  une  demi-heure ,  nous  serous 

i§i." 

Then  addressing  me,  he  begged  to  be  introduced  to 
each  separately.  This  ceremony  gone  through,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  thus — 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr has  told  me  I  was  to  have 

the  honour  of  meeting  distinguished  Englishmen. 
The  more  distinguished  they  are,  the  more  necessary 
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is  it  to  let  them  enjoy  a  good  dinner.  Our  friend 
here,"  tapping  me  heavily  on  the  shoulder,  "  wishes,  I 
know,  to  do  his  best  for  us  all.  He  shall  have  as  good 
as  what  his  wishes  are.  I  have  taken  care  of  that  for 
him ;  and  now  let  us  walk  on  the  Boulevard  for  half 
an  hour." 

I  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry,  to  be  angry 
or  put  out ;  but  my  friend  was  eccentric,  and  I  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  grin  and  bear. 

We  walked  instead  of  dining ;  but  when  we  did  dine, 
I  may  safely  say  it  proved  to  be  the  best  dinner  I  ever 
sat  down  to, — and  the  dearest ! 


CHEAP   DINNER. 


ATTACHES  are  careless  individuals  in  money 
matters,  and  I  was  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
though  I  ought  to  have  had  every  reason  to  be  more 
careful  than  most,  not  being  gifted  with  much  at 
any  time. 

It  happened,  however,  that  on  a  lovely  morning 
of  August  1868,  I  was  sadly  distressed  by  the  state 
of  my  finances  and  the  exiguous  proportions  of  my 
cash  in  hand. 

It  occurred  to  me  therefore,  that  having  noticed 
some  very  clean  establishments  called  "  Bouillons 
Duval,"  I  would  give  myself  the  melancholy  satis- 
faction of  dining  there  instead  of  at  the  club  or  at 
one  of  the  great  restaurants  of  the  day,  Brabant, 
Voisin,  Durant,  Caf£  Anglais,  or  La  Maison  d'Or. 

Happily  for  me,  I  was  not  to  be  alone,  and  the 
Hon.  J.  S.  joined  me  on  the  memorable  occasion. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner,  seasoned  with  most 
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lively  talk  and  pleasant  remarks,  which  soon  made 
us  forget  the  reason  of  so  much  economy. 

The  pot  au  feu  was  irreproachable ;  the  entrfo  per- 
fect ;  the  roast  excellent ;  three  kinds  of  vegetables 
made  us  feel  the  superiority  of  French  cooking;  the 
entremet  sucrt  was  more  than  we  required ;  and  we 
never  tasted  better  cheese,  nor  better  fruit  at  dessert. 

We  washed  the  whole  down  with  a  bottle  and  a 
half  of  '•  vieux  Bordeaux,"  and  we  went  to  the  expense 
of  asking  for  napkins,  for  which  we  paid  a  penny 
apiece. 

The  dinner  altogether  cost  us,  including  wine  and 
fresh  linen,  9  francs  40  cents,  or  Vs.  6d.  Deducting 
from  this  3  francs  50  cents  for  wine,  the  dinner  cost 
each  of  us  1  franc  95  cents,  or  Is.  6d. 

We  were  quite  elated,  and  resolved  to  finish  the 
night  economically.  So  we  bade  good-bye  to  this 
clean  but  somewhat  hot  establishment,  and  mounting 
the  impdriale  of  the  omnibus  for  Passy,  we  asked 
for  places  at  the  theatre,  and  were  offered  "la  loge 
Imperiale "  for  five  francs  apiece ! 

We  thought  this  so  cheap  for  an  Imperial  box,  that 
we  acceded  to  the  request  that  we  should  fill  it,  and 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  as  we  reclined  in 
the  spacious  box,  that  we  had  really  done  as  much 
with  our  moderate  resources  as  it  was  possible  for 
wise  men  to  do;  and  having  laughed  at  the  suburb 
actors,  we  again  mounted  an  omnibus,  and  by  the 
end  of  our  journey  came  to  the  conclusion — that 
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quality  was,  after  all,  better  than  quantity,  and,  as 
my  companion  tersely  put  it,  that  in  future  we  would 
rather  pay  a  little  more  for  a  good  deal  less,  than 
so  little  for  so  much. 

We  were  surfeited  with  economy :  one  night  of  it 
had  been  sufficient.  But  these  were  days  when  we 
were  young. 
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/^VNE  night  in  January  1868, 1  was  leaving  the  Cercle 
Agricole,  a  very  comfortable  proprietary  club  of 
which  I  had  but  recently  been  elected  a  member,  and 
was  making  my  way  to  the  Pont  Louis  Quinze — as  my 
Legitimist  fancies  ever  made  me  call  what  I  suppose 
is  better  known  as  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde — when  I 
was  accosted  by  a  tall  and  very  well-dressed  man,  who 
seemed  to  me  to  have  some  great  sorrow ;  and  having 
returned  his  polite  salutation,  I  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

He  hesitated  so  long  that  I  remarked  to  him  that  it 
was  very  cold  for  us  to  be  standing  there  without 
apparent  reason,  unknown  to  one  another,  and  at  so 
late  an  hour,  when  he  broke  in  with  the  following 
somewhat  startling  remarks: — 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  cold,  but  colder  inside  than  out- 
side. 

"  Yes,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  one  another,  but 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  venture  to  crave  a  few 
words  with  you." 
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There  was  something  to  rne  so  ludicrous  in  the  idea 
of  his  bluntly  telling  me  that  the  only  reason  why  he 
wished  to  speak  to  me  was  because  he  did  not  know 
me,  that,  given  as  I  was  far  more  to  laughter  than  to 
the  seriousness  of  life,  it  did  not  at  once  strike  me  that 
the  poor  fellow  might  be  a  lunatic. 

Answering  him,  therefore,  in  his  own  strain,  I  said 
that  I  thought  his  way  of  looking  at  this  matter, 
though  novel  to  me,  was  quite  intelligible,  provided 
he  had  confidence  in  my  being  able  to  answer  him 
satisfactorily. 

His  eyes,  which  up  till  then  had  been  concealed  by 
he  modest  and  respectful  posture  he  had  adopted, 
suddenly  looked  up  at  me  with  a  flash  of  fire  in  them 
which  told  of  passion  at  work,  and  with  a  quivering 
lip  he  roused  me  into  fearful  interest  in  him  by  ex- 
claiming— 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  watched  you  for  the  last  ten 
minutes  speaking  at  the  club  entrance  with  an  older 
man  than  yourself.  I  have  noted  that  you  and  I  must 
be  of  the  same  age.  I  have  thought  that  you  and  I 
might  be  in  the  same  distress,  not  of  mind  but  of  pur- 
pose and  will.  I  know  what  to  do.  I  know  what  I 
should  do ;  but  to  think  it  out  is  one  thing,  to  do  the 
thing  is  another. 

"  Now  you  are  a  stranger,  you  are  of  my  age,  you 
must  have  the  same  feelings,  the  same  beating  at  the 
heart,  the  same  pride ;  but  while  you  cannot  sym- 
pathise with  me  in  what  distresses  me,  because  you 
know  nothing  about  me  and  my  surroundings,  still  the 
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similarity  of  our  age,  health,  heart,  and  feelings  must 
make  you  an  impartial  judge.  For  God's  sake,  be  that 
judge ! " 

At  this  point  he  had  talked  so  quickly  and  vehe- 
mently, that  beyond  noticing  his  fearful  earnestness,  I 
had  scarcely  paid  attention  to  his  whimsical  logic  ;  but 
when  he  called  upon  me  to  be  a  judge,  and  thought  I 
must  be  an  impartial  judge  because  I  did  not  know 
him,  I  remember  being  immensely  struck  with  the 
argument  as  justification  for  my  appealing  to  strangers 
in  some  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  beset  my 
path  in  life. 

I  therefore  meekly  answered,  that  to  be  judge  I 
must  hear  the  cause  he  had  to  plead ;  but  an  incipient 
feeling  that  I  had  better  be  near  a  police  station  in 
case  of  necessity,  made  me  add  that  I  would  take  it  as 
a  favour  if  he  would  tell  me  his  story  walking  instead 
of  standing,  as  we  were  fast  being  numbed  by  the 
cold ;  and  as  he  assented,  I  retraced  my  steps  towards 
the  Place  du  Palais  Bourbon,  alias  du  Corps  Legislatif, 
near  which  I  knew  there  was  a  police  station. 

As  we  walked  along  I  was  immensely  struck  by  the 
perfect  manners,  the  grace  of  movement,  the  polished 
tones  of  his  voice  and  language,  and  wondered  if  and 
where  I  had  met  him  before.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  some  leading  questions  to  him  so  as  to  gather 
something  about  his  belongings,  when  I  reflected  over 
his  singular  logic,  and  thought  silence  alone  on  my 
part  would  obtain  his  confidence. 

When  we  had  walked  a  few  paces,  and  had  got 
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abreast  of  my  club  again,  my  unknown  friend 
said — 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  in  the  army — a  lieutenant  in  the 
army ;  but  that  is  enough." 

"  How  is  it  you  are  not  in  uniform  ? " 

Ah,  monsieur,  that  is  the  question — the  whole  ques- 
tion :  why  am  I  not  ? " 

This  rather  gave  a  revulsion  to  my  feelings.  I 
began  to  be  vexed,  and  to  believe  I  had  to  deal  with 
a  knave. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  on  leave  ? "  I  said. 

"  Permission  de  quinze  jours,"  he  replied ;  and  added 
— "  quinze  jours  pour  tuer  mon  colonel." 

I  started.  "  To  do  what  ?  to  kill  your  colonel  ? 
Who  is  he,  and  what  has  he  done,  and  what  the  deuce 
have  I  got  to  do  with  such  a  proposition,  or  you 
with  me,  that  you  should  openly  talk  to  me  of  such 
a  project  ? " 

I  was  wellnigh  frantic,  when  he  stopped  me  with 
this  cool  remark — 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  know  how  to  do  it,  but 
have  not  the  will  ?  " 

Was  any  man  ever  placed  in  such  a  position?  I 
thought.  Here  is  a  French  colonel's  life  in  my  hands, 
and  his  murderer  awaiting  my  orders  ! 

At  once  the  gravity  of  the  whole  thing  overwhelmed 
me,  and  I  remonstrated  with  the  stranger,  that  he  had 
no  right  to  place  any  one  wholly  unknown  to  him  in 
such  a  predicament. 
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"  Does  death  alarm  you  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Not  mine,  but  that  of  another  does." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  so  sensitive,  it  remains  for  me  to 
beg  your  pardon,  and  to  wish  you  good  night." 

"  But,  sir,"  I  said,  "  I  think  it  somewhat  cool  to  dis- 
miss me  with  so  few  words." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  go,"  he  quickly  replied. 

By  this  time  my  mind  was  made  up.  I  would  sift 
the  matter  to  the  end,  save  the  colonel,  save  the  young 
man,  save  myself,  save  everybody,  and  all  by  means 
of  the  police. 

"  Well,"  I  slowly  remarked,  "  I  am  here  to  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say." 

"  You  cannot  mean  that,  for  you  have  cut  me  short 
every  time ;  and  indeed  you,  as  an  unknown  person  to 
me,  are  as  bad  as  those  I  know." 

"  Then  you  have  spoken  of  your  project  to  your 
friends  ? " 

"  Certainly ;  but  they  are  so  prejudiced  that  they 
cannot  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light." 

"But— 

"Pardon  me;  but  do  not  interrupt  me  any  more, 
for  it  is  getting  desperately  late,  and  to-morrow  before 
noon  the  deed  must  be  done." 

I  inwardly  trembled,  but  said,  "  Go  on." 

"My  colonel,"  began  the  young  man,  "wishes  to 
marry  the  girl  I  want  to  be  my  wife." 

"  What  does  the  girl  say  to  this  ? " 

"  Permettez,"  he  continued ;  "  the  girl  knows  noth- 
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ing  about  either  of  us,  nor  need  she  know  anything; 
and  therefore,  thank  heaven,  she  will  be  spared  all 
thought  of  both." 

This  was  getting  too  much  for  my  patience,  and  yet 
I  was  riveted  to  the  ground  I  stood  on  from  mere  and 
sheer  interest. 

"  Passe  pour  le  mariage,"  then  carelessly  remarked 
the  young  man.  "  It  may  or  may  not  take  place  ;  but 
here  comes  the  point.  In  conversation  with  me  my 
colonel  said,  '  No  nonsense, — you  are  a  lieutenant ;  I 
am  your  colonel.  What  I  wish  is  your  law ;  if  it  is 
not,  name  of  a  thousand  thunders  I  will  make  it  law, 
— you  hear  me  ? " 

This  rigmarole  sounded  quite  awful  in  French,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  in  the  voice  of  my  poor  friend. 

"  Pas  de  betise  ou  nom  d'un  mille  tonnerres,"  he  re- 
peated; "that  is  what  I  say  of  my  colonel.  Now  I 
ask  you,  had  he  any  right  to  speak  to  me  like  that  ? " 

"  But  were  you  both  speaking  of  the  lady  you  just 
now  alluded  to  ? " 

"  I  believe  he  was  alluding  to  her." 

"Oh!" 

"  And  so  I  called  him  out.  '  Vas  te  f aire  pendre/  the 
colonel  replied.  I  said  not  a  word,  but  went  home 
resolved  to  kill  that  man." 

"But,"  I  said,  "you  told  me  just  now  that  you 
knew  how  you  were  to  kill  him,  but  had  not  resolved 
upon  the  deed." 

"Did  I?" 

"  Certainly ;  and  that  is  what  alarmed  me." 
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"Then  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  What,  then,  am  I  to  judge,  if  you  are  resolved  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment  fixedly,  and  then  reso- 
lutely. 

"  Whether  he  deserves  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog  or 
of  a  gentleman.  To  fight  him,  I  must  resign ;  and  my 
family  beg  me  not  to  resign.  In  the  army,  he  remains 
my  colonel,  and  I  cannot  lay  hands  on  him.  Shall  I, 
though  in  the  army,  shoot  him  dead  in  his  bed,  on 
parade,  at  the  mess,  anywhere,  and  be  taken  up  to 
justify  his  words  ? — did  you  mark  them  ?  '  Go,  and 
be  hanged ; '  or  shall  I  resign,  pain  my  family,  my 
dearest  and  nearest  ones — but  resign,  and  call  out  this 
unhung  rascal  ?  That  is  the  point.  I  have  obtained 
leave  of  a  fortnight  from  my  regiment.  I  have 
brooded  on  this  every  minute  since,  and  now  we  are 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  decision,  which  you  must 
take  for  me,  and  by  which  I  promise  you  to  abide." 

I  was  not  by  this  time  so  alarmed  as  before,  and 
the  prospect  of  selecting  a  duel,  in  the  choice  of  a  duel 
and  a  base  assassination,  cheered  my  appalled  con- 
science a  little. 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  question  indeed,"  I  replied ; 
"  and  as  you  say  it  is  really  a  question  of  a  few  hours 
only,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  call  at  the  club 
yonder,  where  the  lights  are  still  burning,  and  see 
whether  a  friend  of  mine  is  still  there.  He  has  been 
a  soldier,  and  will  give  you  sound  advice.  For  my 
part,  I  am  so  excited  by  your  narrative,  and  so  truly 
pained  by  the  desperate  grief  which  overwhelms  you, 
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that  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  give  you  as  sound  an 
advice  as  you  require.  We  have  been  so  long  together 
that  we  have  become  almost  friends,  and  my  desire  for 
your  interest  might  blind  the  requirements  which  your 
honour  conceives  to  be  necessary.  Walk  on  to  the 
place,  and  when  I  whistle,  walk  casually  towards  the 
club.  I  will  meet  you  half-way." 

All  this  was  duly  taken  in  and  acted  on.  Instead 
of  to  the  club,  I  ran  to  the  police  station,  got  a  police- 
man in  plain  clothes,  told  him  very  rapidly  my  story, 
walked  out  with  him,  whistled,  and  met  my  poor  friend, 
whom  I  was  betraying  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 

When  I  had  introduced  the  two  to  one  another,  I 
bowed  politely,  and  returned  to  the  Embassy — where 
I  ought  to  have  been  two  hours  before — not,  however, 
without  hearing  the  click  of  the  manacles  as  they 
were  clapped  on  my  friend's  arms,  and  feeling  that  I 
had  acted  like  a  cowardly  ruffian. 

From  him  no  sound  came,  no  protest,  not  a  word  of 
complaint.  He  walked  to  the  station  as  erect  as  a 
high-born  gentleman  can  who  has  no  dirty  action  to 
be  ashamed  of ;  while  I,  in  preventing  bloodshed,  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way  as  if  I  had  forged  my  best  friend's 
name. 

The  next  day  I  called  at  the  police  office  for  infor- 
mation, but  could  not  get  any.  I  pleaded  my  official 
position  as  an  attach^  to  her  Majesty's  Embassy. 

All  I  could  hear  was,  that  the  police  and  the  family 
of  the  young  man  were  most  grateful  to  me  for  being 
the  cause  of  his  apprehension. 
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"  But  let  me  know  his  name,"  I  begged. 

"  That,  sir,  is  what  we  particularly  wish  to  hide.  If 
we  tell  it  you,  it  will  be  in  the  papers  to-morrow ;  and 
the  family  of  the  unfortunate  lunatic  are  too  powerful 
to  be  dragged  into  the  public  press  for  the  commisera- 
tion of  those  with  whom  they  associate." 

I  never  got  more  information  than  that ;  but  I  was 
consoled.  The  case  was  one  which  the  people  mostly 
interested  were  grateful  for  the  part  I  had  played  in 
it ;  and  despite  his  logic,  my  poor  strange  friend  was  a 
lunatic. 


INTERVIEW  WITH 

THE    EMPEROR   NAPOLEON  III.- 

CAROLINE   NORTON,  1868. 


TN  1867  I  entered,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Richard 
Bentley,  into  negotiations  with  la  Marquise  de 
Boissy,  with  respect  to  the  translation  of  her  '  Recol- 
lections of  Lord  Byron ' l  which,  even  then,  was  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  M.  Amyot,  the  great  French 
publisher  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

M.  de  Boissy,  of  whom  so  many  stories  were  told, 
and  who  was  principally  known  for  his  hatred  of 
England,  had  been  dead  some  little  while,  and  his 
widow  was  consoling  her  solitary  hours  by  writing 
the  eulogy  of  her  first  great  love,  reserving  to  herself 
the  privilege  of  writing  the  life  of  her  husband  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

On  the  7th  of  August  1868  she  wrote  me  word 
that  she  could  not  add  anything  to  the  '  Recollections 

1  My  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron.    By  Countess  Guiccioli.    Trans- 
lated by  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningliam.     Richard  Bentley  :    1869. 
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of  Lord  Byron/  though  she  intended  to  devote  the 
last  years  of  her  life  to  a  further  chapter  on  this 
beloved  subject — "  Apres  que  j'aurai  paye  ma  dette  de 
coeur  a  mon  bon  mari." 

What  Mr  Bentley  of  course,  and  very  naturally, 
desired,  was  that  the  translation  should  bear  the 
name  likewise  of  the  original  authoress ;  but  to  this 
the  Marquise  objected  for  more  than  a  year. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  her  understand  that  her 
authorship  gave  the  '  Eecollections  of  Byron  "  a  value 
which  without  it  could  not  exist. 

She  steadily  refused  to  see  it  in  this  light,  although 
she  must  have  been  aware  that  her  own  great  merit 
in  the  late  Marquis  de  Boissy's  eyes  was,  that  she  was 
reputed  to  have  been  the  love  and  admiration  of  Lord 
Byron. 

Indeed  the  Marquis  was  currently  reported  to  have 
introduced  his  wife  in  the  following  fashion  to  all  his 
friends :  "  Permettez  que  je  vous  presente  ma  femme, 
la  Marquise  de  Boissy,  anciennement  la  Guiccioli,  vous 
savez  ?  la  maitresse  de  Byron." 

And,  poor  lady,  so  sensitive  was  she  on  this  point, 
that  she  asked  me  on  one  occasion  to  come  and  break- 
fast with  her  in  order  that  she  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  to  me  that  this  historical  rumour 
was  nothing  but  slanderous  fiction.  Indeed,  after  an 
hour's  explanation,  and  suddenly  shedding  a  torrent 
of  tears  over  the  memory  of  one  whom  she  had  so 
passionately  loved,  she  finished  by  saying — 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  comment  aurais-je  pu  etre  la  mait- 
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resse  de  Lord  Byron  ?  Jamais  je  ne  1'ai  vu  seule. 
Toujours  il  y  avait  aupres  de  nous  un  membre  de  ma 
famille :  quelle  chance  aurais-je  eu  de  m'epancher  sur 
son  noble  sein  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  il  e"tait  bien  beau  ! " 

The  permission  was  granted  me  at  last  to  dedicate 
the  book  to  the  authoress — though  she  expressed  to 
me  her  fears  that  the  thin  veil  which  would  thus 
cover  her  authorship  would  be  torn  asunder;  and 
finally,  seeing  the  futility  of  preserving  an  anonymous 
character,  which  the  publication  of  her  unsigned  work 
in  France  had  ruthlessly  broken  down,  she  gave  leave 
to  Mr  Bentley  to  declare  after  the  dedication  page 
that  the  work  was  really  by  her ;  but  she  never  could 
be  got  to  subscribe  her  name  to  the  book. 

My  translation  had  not  appeared  many  weeks  be- 
fore it  produced  the  famous  controversy  in  which 
Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  took  so  prominent  a  part;  and 
Mr  Hay  ward,  in  the  'Quarterly,'  demolished  Mrs 
Stowe's  story  in  one  of  his  very  best  essays. 

Writing  to  me  on  the  12th  of  November  1869, 
Hay  ward  said :  "  I  have  now  accumulated  utensils  for 
annihilating  Mrs  Stowe,  whose  only  defence  can  and 
will  be  that  she  told  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  her ; 
and  I  believe  she  did,  though  the  memo,  of  which 
she  speaks  (which  I  have)  proves  nothing  of  the  sort." 

While  the  controversy  was  raging,  it  naturally 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who, 
at  Compi&gne,  requested  Lord  Lyons  to  inform  me  that 
he  would  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  translation  by 
his  attach^  of  the  Marquise's  recollections. 
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There  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  get  a  copy 
properly  bound,  and  to  request  an  audience  so  soon 
as  the  binder  had  finished  his  work. 

I  went  to  M.  Pietri,  the  Emperor's  then  private 
secretary,  and  in  a  few  days  I  got  an  order  to  attend 
at  the  Tuileries  at  10  A.M.  in  evening  clothes. 

This  order  came  upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt;  for 
it  embodied  the  realisation  of  all  my  dislikes  at  once : 
10  A.M.,  and  evening  clothes  in  the  morning ! 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  and  having  asked 
my  faithful  old  Fleury  whether  my  evening  clothes 
could  also  bear  the  light  of  day,  I  was  dismayed  by 
his  announcement  that  "  1'habit  de  monsieur  est  bien 
rape  pour  une  occasion  aussi  solennelle ;  et  quant 
aux  pantalons  de  monsieur,  j'ai  eu  1'oeil  dessus  depuis 
trois  mois  pour  le  fils  de  la  blanchisseuse." 

I  had  to  order  a  new  suit  to  be  ready  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  the  petty  annoyances  of  life  vanish  at  last, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  precisely  on  the  appointed  morning, 
the  28th  December  1868,  I  was  ushered  into  the  Em- 
peror's study,  my  two  volumes  under  my  arm.  As  the 
door  closed  behind  me,  I  saw  standing  in  front  of  me 
a  figure  as  stumpy  in  appearance  as  the  face  was  seem- 
ingly lifeless.  Indeed  I  looked  hard  at  the  face,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  were  no  eyes  in  it  at  all. 
Presently  some  sounds  reached  my  ear,  which  I  could 
not  make  out  in  the  least.  Was  the  Emperor  speak- 
ing in  English?  Not  having  understood  what  his 
Majesty  said,  I  took  refuge  in  a  deep  bow,  looked 
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up,  and  beheld  a  hand  twirling  the  moustache  on  the 
face  without  eyes,  but  still  I  saw  no  eyes. 

Again  inarticulate  sounds  came  forth,  and  this  time 
I  had  little  doubt  they  were  in  English ;  but  my  sur- 
prise was  not  lessened,  for  I  had  always  heard  that 
Napoleon  III.  was  a  good  English  scholar. 

Still  the  fact  remains  that,  on  his  two  attempts  with 
me,  the  Emperor  was  very  unsuccessful,  and  left  me 
with  the  conviction  that  the  reputation  given  him  was 
mistaken,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  English  went. 

A  second  deep  bow  greeted  this  second  effort,  at  the 
end  of  which,  however,  his  Majesty,  not  having  found 
the  exact  English  word  he  wanted,  used  a  French 
equivalent,  which  I  quickly  took  as  a  signal  that  he 
desired  the  conversation  to  go  on  in  that  language. 

From  that  moment  the  eyes  opened,  the  fat  seemed 
to  melt  away,  the  limbs  became  animated,  and  there 
poured  on  to  the  countenance  a  ray  of  sunlit  intelli- 
gence such  as  I  have  never  seen  before  or  since,  or 
probably  never  will  note  again  on  any  human  face. 

At  once  the  Emperor  began  in  a  playful  banter,  and 
asked  how  I  thought  Monsieur  de  Boissy  would  have 
relished  this  publication. 

"  Very  much,  Sire ;  for  he  was  proud  of  the  preceding 
connection." 

"  Very  true ;  but  it  is  hard  for  a  husband  to  have 
the  life  of  the  lover  written  by  his  wife." 

"  Not  so  hard  when  his  own  life  is  to  be  chronicled 
immediately  after." 

"  By  the  same  hand  ? " 
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"  By  the  same." 1 

"  Tres  bien ! "  said  the  Emperor,  "  this  is  really  de- 
lightful. Lovers  first,  husbands  next ;  '  les  devoirs  du 
coeur  les  premiers,  ceux  de  la  femme  ensuite.'  I 
think,"  continued  his  Majesty,  "that  la  Guiccioli,  if 
she  pursues  her  intention,  might  very  properly  call 
her  second  work  £Mes  Kegrets.'" 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  it  is  to  be  followed  still  by  another 
work,  to  be  entitled  '  La  vie  de  Byron  en  Italie.' " 

"  Ses  folies,"  exclaimed  the  Emperor ;  "  la  Marquise 
fait  bien  les  choses.  D'abord  ce  sont  ses  souvenirs,  qui 
laissant  a  desirer  lui  inspirent  ses  regrets,  et  finissent 
par  lui  rappeler  ses  folies" 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  neater  summing  up. 

Taking  up  the  volumes,  the  Emperor  then  said  : 
"What  a  great  deal  the  Marquise  has  written  on 
this  subject ! " 

"It  has  been  a  labour  of  love." 

"  But,  after  all,  what  does  she  want  to  prove  ? " 

"That  Byron  possessed  every  virtue,  and  never  a 
fault." 

"  What ! "  said  the  Emperor — "  that  he  had  no  vices  ? 
But  I  see  here  the  word  '  irritability.' " 

"  No  doubt,  Sire,  to  refute  an  accusation." 

The  Emperor  laughed  most  heartily,  and  wished 
people  could  all  find  such  enthusiastic  apologists. 

"  She  is  not  wanting  in  courage,  however,"  remarked 

1  Madame  de  Boissy  afterwards  gave  up  this  intention,  and  told  me 
that  the  life  would  be  written  by  a  M.  de  Lescure.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  ever  was. 
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his  Majesty ;  "  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  great  merit 
of  her  book.  At  any  rate,  I  look  forward  to  reading 
this  effusive  debt  of  gratitude  with  more  satisfaction 
1  qu'on  ne  lit  ordinairement  les  ceuvres  de  la  recon- 


The  honour  of  a  review  in  the  'Times,'  from  the 
pen  of  Caroline  Norton,  was  the  crowning  reward  of 
that  most  disagreeable  of  tasks,  the  translation  into 
English  of  indifferent  French ;  and  when  she  informed 
me  herself  that  she  was  the  authoress  of  the  exceed- 
ingly able  criticism  I  had  read  and  was  mentioning 
to  her,  I  seldom  remember  experiencing  a  prouder 
moment. 

Mrs  Norton  was  to  me  the  personification  of  all  that 
was  handsome,  clever,  fascinating,  and  agreeable ;  and 
the  little  suppers  she  was  wont  to  give  in  Chesterfield 
Street  were  pleasures  one  never  forgot,  and  each  of 
which  one  tried  not  to  leave  without  the  promise  or 
prospect  of  a  successor  to  it. 

In  the  above-mentioned  review,  she  correctly  de- 
scribed the  Guiccioli's  book  in  one  single  sentence: 
"  Madame  de  Boissy  is  as  constant  to  Byron  as  Anac- 
reon's  lyre  was  to  love ; "  and,  like  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  was  much  struck  by  the  courage  of  the 
person  who,  with  such  reputation  as  the  world  and 
Byron's  name  had  given  her,  could  thus  publish  the 
life  of  her  lover,  and  write  it  with  undiminished 
admiration  of  his  great  talents,  and  equal  blindness 
to  his  glaring  faults. 
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"An  English  lady  who  had  chanced  to  have  a 
foreign  poet  of  noble  station  for  her  'cavaliere  ser- 
vente/  would  perhaps  have  maintained  a  discreet 
silence  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Lady  Ligonier  never 
wrote  the  life  of  Alfieri ;  but  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Boissy  is  '  une  grande  dame  de  par  le  monde,'  and — 
well,  they  manage  these  things  differently  abroad. 

"  The  result,  however,  will  be  renewed  admiration 
for  the  astonishing  courage  and  constancy  with  which 
Countess  Guiccioli  defends  her  faultless  monster.  She 
takes  the  late  Lady  Noel  Byron  in  hand,  and  treats 
her  with  the  most  freezing  politeness ;  en  vraie  Mar- 
quise of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  contemplating  '  une 
miss  Anglaise '  through  her  eye-glass. 

"  Thomas  Moore  got  rather  tired  of  Byron  biograph- 
ically  before  he  had  done  with  him ;  and  Lord  Eussell 
grew  even  more  tired  of  Thomas  Moore.  But  Madame 
de  Boissy's  praise  knows  no  surcease  or  lapse  in  sus- 
taining power.  She  is  the  Paganini  of  panegyric,  and 
charms  the  world  on  one  Byronic  string." 

How  terse,  how  graphic,  how  amiably  sarcastic,  and 
how  delightfully  true,  are  these  little  thrusts  at  the 
authoress  whose  work  I  had  translated ;  and  how  each 
recalls  the  spoken  remarks  which  she  made  to  me,  and 
which  were  so  much  relished  by  her  eager  listener ! 


•  ' 
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COUNTESS  GUICCIOLI  AND  BYEON-ALLEGRA 
-COMTESSE  D'HAUSSONYILLE. 


T7IKOM  the  moment  a  literary  union  had  been  effect- 
-^-  ed  between  "  La  Guiccioli "  and  myself,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  attentions,  the  kindness,  the  almost 
appalling  hospitality  which  were  showered  upon  me ; 
and  I  had  full  opportunities  to  observe  how  tender- 
hearted and  how  truly  honest  was  the  nature  that 
had  given  Byron  her  girlish  love,  and  had  treasured 
through  life  the  remembrance  of  this  love  as  the  most 
precious  possession  not  only  she  herself  but  any 
human  being  could  have  prided  on. 

Countess  Guiccioli  was  absolutely  and  thoroughly 
as  much  in  love  with  Byron's  memory  when  I  saw 
her  in  the  years  1868  and  1869,  as  she  had  been  with 
the  living  man  nearly  fifty  years  before ;  and,  as  dear 
Mrs  Norton  used  to  say,  "  There  is  something  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  almost  sacred  in  the  completeness 
of  the  adoration  which  a  woman  bestows  on  the  man 
she  loves." 

Her  enthusiasm,  when  speaking  of  Byron's  beauty, 
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was  almost  childish,  and  a  theme  she  never  ceased 
dwelling  upon. 

I  asked  her  which  was  the  best  portrait  existing  of 
Byron,  and  she  gave  me  a  photograph  of  him,  from  a 
portrait  by  Phillips,  the  same  which  I  caused  to  be 
reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  for  my  translation  of  her 
Eecollections ;  but  when  she  gave  it,  she  looked  at  it 
a  moment  in  reverent  silence,  then  burst  out  in  com- 
mendation of  Byron's  neck,  his  brow,  his  face,  his 
nails,  but  especially  his  mouth :  "  Eegardez  done  cette 
bouche :  mais  elle  est  delicieuse !  son  sourire  etait  divin. 
Mon  Dieu,  qu'il  e"tait  beau ! "  "  His  complexion  was 
transparent ;  his  teeth  like  pearls  ;  his  hair  glossy  and 
curling ;  his  nails  roseate  as  the  shells  of  the  ocean ; 
and  a  simple  glance  at  the  unrivalled  mouth  enabled 
one  to  understand  that  this  privileged  being  was 
endowed  with  every  noble  passion,  coupled  with  an 
instinctive  horror  of  what  is  low  and  vulgar  in  human 
nature." 

On  one  occasion  I  asked  the  Marquise  to  show  me 
any  relics  of  Byron  which  she  might  possess. 

She  then  showed  me  manuscripts  of  "  Beppo,"  the 
"  Corsair,"  of  "  Marino  Faliero,"  of  "  Werner,"  and  five 
cantos  of  "  Don  Juan." 

A  little  packet  of  letters,  tied  up  with  blue  ribbon, 
she  most  religiously  raised  to  her  lips,  and  reveren- 
tially kissed ;  another  parcel,  containing  a  lock  of  his 
"  curly  and  glossy  hair,"  was  embraced  with  less 
reverence  and  more  display ;  while  other  trifling  me- 
mentoes were  very  quickly  hid  from  view. 
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But  all  the  time  she  was  investigating,  for  my 
benefit,  the  large  oak  chest  which  contained  these 
treasures,  a  smile  played  upon  the  little  old  lady's 
countenance,  the  satisfied  smile  of  a  woman's  pride, 
caused  by  the  recollection  that  the  love  of  herself 
alone  had  prompted  the  bestowal  of  these  now  his- 
torical relics. 

Mrs  Norton  told  me  that  when  she  came  to  Eng- 
land, the  Guiccioli  was  the  belle  and  the  cynosure  of 
the  season.  I  cannot  conceive  her  to  have  ever  been 
so  great  a  beauty.  When  I  knew  her  she  bore  signs 
of  having  no  doubt  been  pretty ;  but  nothing  in  her 
features  could,  like  those  of  Caroline  Norton,  speak  to 
a  beauty  whom  age  is  not  sparing.  She  had  a  very 
bright  complexion ;  a  very  pretty  hand,  which  she  was 
fond  of  showing ;  and  wore  curls,  which,  being  out  of 
fashion  at  that  date,  detracted  from  her  attractiveness. 
But  she  was  essentially  amiable,  and  almost  a  martyr 
to  that  virtue.  Her  face  betrayed  her  loving  disposi- 
tion, and  many  a  one  can  tell  of  her  practical  goodness 
and  her  generous  acts. 

I  always  tried,  if  possible,  to  breakfast  rather  than 
dine  with  her,  as  she  could  then  give  me  more  of  her 
time,  and  hence  was  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
when  surrounded  by  a  host  of  friends. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  she  brought  the  conversa- 
tion on  to  Allegra,  whose  story  I  begged  her  to  tell 
me  as  she  remembered  it. 

She  did  not  at  all  hesitate,  though  the  subject  was 
delicate;  and  though  I  disclaim  responsibility  as  to 
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the  accuracy  of  her  statements,  I  pledge  the  correct- 
ness of  my  transcription  of  her  words. 

"  One  morning,"  said  the  Guiccioli,  "  a  person  called 
at  Byron's  house  in  London  asking  to  see  him." 

Fletcher,  who  had  orders  not  to  let  any  one  in, 
refused  the  lady  admittance ;  but  she  insisted  so 
much,  that  at  last  Byron,  "  pour  s'en  debarrasser," 
allowed  her  to  come  in. 

It  was  Clara  Wollstonecraft,  sister  to  Mary,  Shelley's 
second  wife. 

Byron  had  never  seen  her  before,  and  assured  the 
Guiccioli  that  "  cette  femme  m'a  toujours  repugne." 

Notwithstanding  this  repugnant  feeling,  however, 
he  listened  to  the  passionate  talk  of  the  romantic 
Clara,  who,  said  the  Guiccioli,  threw  off  all  disguise 
when  in  presence  of  the  man  she  so  passionately 
admired,  and  declared  to  him  that  she  neither  cared 
for  honour  nor  virtue,  could  she  only  be  his. 

As  Countess  d'Haussonville  has  said  in  her  own 
book  on  Byron — 

"  Plus  que  tout  autre  il  eut  le  dangereux  privilege 
d'egarer  les  etres  charmants  et  passionnes  qui  vinrent, 
comme  le  papillon  se  bruler  a  la  flamme  de  son 
genie." 

"  Clara  Wollstonecraft  had  her  wish,"  added  the 
Countess.  "Elle  devint  la  mere  de  la  pauvre 
Allegra." 

Considering  how,  elsewhere,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  how  anxious  the  Countess  was  to  impress  me 
with  the  fact  that  she  herself  had  never  been  the 
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mistress  of  Byron  as  the  world  gave  her  credit  for,  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  with  her  positive 
assurance  that  the  above  was  related  to  her  by  Byron 
himself ;  for  had  she  not  been  an  amiable  sinner, 
would  Byron,  cynical  as  he  was,  have  confided  such 
a  statement  to  a  virtuous  young  girl  ? 

Byron,  however,  finished  his  account  by  informing 
the  Countess  that  from  the  day  when  Clara  forced 
herself  into  his  presence  in  London  until  he  met  her 
at  the  Hotel  Secheron,  Geneva,  where  she  was  staying 
with  her  sister  and  the  poet  Shelley,  he  had  never  set 
eyes  upon  the  mother  of  his  child. 

"  Et  comme  il  la  d^testait ! "  added  the  Countess ; 
"he  positively  could  not  bear  her — she  was  like  a 
perpetual  remorse  to  his  sensitive  soul;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  me,  the  poor  girl  would  have  had  no 
education  at  all.  Each  time  she  came  into  her 
father's  presence,  he  used  to  turn  away  in  disgust 
and  exclaim,  'Enlevez  la:  elle  ressemble  trop  a  sa 
mere.' " 

Shelley's  lines  might  not  inappropriately  have  been 
placed  in  Byron's  mouth — 

"  I  only  fly 

Your  looks  because  they  stir 
Griefs  that  should  sleep,  and  hopes  that  cannot  die." 

Of  Byron's  wife  she  never  spoke  except  in  peculiarly 
bitter  tones. 

One  day  she  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  quand  on 
aime  une  soeur,  une  amie,  on  ne  peut  aimer  sa  femine." 
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"  Mais,  Marquise,"  I  exclaimed,  "  voila  un  principe 
auquel  je  ne  puis  souscrire." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  said  she.  "  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Byron.  He  was  not  like  other  men.  He  loved 
his  mother,  he  loved  Ada,  and  he  loved  me — three 
different  loves  which  he  endeavoured  to  relish 
(savourer),  but  which,  poor  dear  man,  he  was  never 
permitted  to  enjoy. 

"  His  mother  was  taken  early  from  him ;  Ada  was 
not  allowed  to  be  near  him;  and  circumstances  pre- 
vented (empfchdrent)  my  being  more  than  his  friend. 

"  In  Ada's  way  stood  Allegra,  in  mine  was  Lady 
Byron ;  and  giant-like  rose  above  all  his  love  for 
Augusta,  to  him  the  type  of  wife,  mother,  sister,  and 
woman. 

"  How  often  has  he  not  spoken  of  her  to  me !  and, 
much  as  I  loved  him,  how  often  I  was  irritated  by  his 
tender  affection  for  his  sister !  '  Augusta.  C'etait  un 
refrain  perpe*tuel.' 

"  '  From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perished, 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherished, 
Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all.' 

"  Mais  quant  &  sa  femme,  un  homme  a  t'il  jamais  etc* 
amoureux  d'une  pierre  ?  ou  un  genie  d'une  poutre,  ou 
un  poete  d'un  bas  bleu  ? " 

But  these  occasions  were  unfortunately  rare  when 
she,  as  it  were,  gave  way  to  feelings  evidently  produced 
by  some  distant  recollections. 

She  was  very  preoccupied  with  her  book,  and  was 
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constantly  asking  for  advice  and  hints  which  might 
be  valuable  to  its  success. 

Amyot,  the  French  publisher,  told  me  on  one  occa- 
sion that  he  hoped  I  was  hurrying  with  my  work,  for 
his  afternoons  were  now  always  taken  up  with  the 
Marquise,  "  qui  ne  me  laisse  pas  un  instant  tranquil 
avec  son  Byron :  au  fait  je  n'ai  jamais  realise  jus- 
qu'a  ce  jour  combien  Lord  Byron  peut  etre  ennuy- 
eux." 

I  wanted  to  add,  but  I  thought  it  wrong,  that  if 
poets  were  bores,  poets'  old  loves  were  at  times  posi- 
tive nuisances. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  one  point  which  I  could  not 
believe  Byron  had  ever  noticed,  for  if  he  had,  these 
remembrances  would  have  been  futile  and  useless ; 
but  I  was  even  shaken  in  this  belief,  for  an  old 
Marquis  de  Flamarens,  who  had  known  her  all  her 
life,  told  me  at  dinner,  at  her  own  house,  on  one 
occasion,  that  as  I  saw  her,  so  she  had  always  been. 

"  Dans  quel  sens  ? "  said  I. 

"  Attachante  et  attachee,"  he  replied. 

Delightful  summing  up,  I  thought. 

In  the  course  of  this  ramble  with  la  Guiccioli  among 
Byronic  remembrances,  I  am  reminded  of  a  very  differ- 
ent person,  with  whom,  I  should  say,  the  heart  was  cer- 
tainly only  second  to  the  head,  and  who,  however,  like 
the  Guiccioli,  praised  the  beauty  of  the  man  quite  as 
eloquently  as  she  did  the  merits  of  the  poet : — 

"  C'est  sans  doute  &  ce  melange  de  la  beaute  et  du 
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talent  qu'il  faut  attribuer  le  singulier  prestige  exerce 
par  Lord  Byron  sur  I'imagination  des  femmes. 

"  Pour  retrouver  la  trace  d'une  pareille  fascination 
il  faudrait  nommer  Abelard  au  moyen  age,  et  Baphael 
au  seizieme  siecle:  peut-etre  aussi  le  vainqueur  d'Arcole, 
revenant  d'ltalie,  dans  les  salons  du  Directoire,  alors 
que  Madame  de  Stael  lui  demandait  avec  un  naif 
enthousiasme  quel  etait  le  genre  de  femmes  qu'il  pre- 
ferait,  et  qu'il  lui  faisait  la  galante  reponse  que  chacun 
sait." 

Thus,  in  la  Comtesse  d'Haussonville's  eyes,  Abelard, 
Eaphael,  Napoleon  I.,  and  Byron,  constitute  the  only 
fascinating  instances  known  of  talent  and  beauty 
united.  Scarcely  a  French  educated  woman  exists 
who  has  not  read  Byron  and  Walter  Scott.  German 
women  are  acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  but  Byron  is 
the  favourite  of  the  French. 

Among  those  French  ladies  who,  by  their  birth, 
talent,  and  education,  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  print 
on  any  subject  of  literary  and  historical  interest,  la 
Comtesse  d'Haussonville,  granddaughter  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  sister  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  was  specially 
marked  out  for  the  task  of  contributing  to  the  Byron 
literature  of  the  period. 

Madame  d'Haussonville  possessed  all  that  can  make 
life  agreeable,  without  any  drawbacks  whatsoever. 
She  was  clever,  handsome,  well  read,  rich.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  distinguished  writer,  her  brother  a  well- 
known  politician. 

He  it  was  who,  during  the  discussions  in  our  own 
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House  of  Commons  on  the  cldture,  was  asked  by  a 
friend  who  spied  him  in  the  distinguished  strangers' 
gallery,  what  he  thought  of  the  cldture,  and  answered 
wittily — "  Mon  Dieu !  j'en  ai  use*  et  j'en  ai  abuse*." 
Her  son  Othnin  bade  fair  at  the  time  to  be  as  distin- 
guished as  his  father,  and  I  believe,  though  I  have 
altogether  lost  sight  of  him,  has  realised  the  promise 
of  his  studious  youth ;  while  her  daughter  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  agreeable  women  of  the 
day. 

The  salon  of  Madame  d'Haussonville  was  difficult  of 
access,  but  was  much  in  vogue.  In  1877  she  made  me 
a  present  of  two  separate  works  on  Byron,  which  had 
appeared  from  her  hand,  the  one  being  '  La  Jeunesse,' 
the  other,  '  Les  dernieres  anne*es  de  Lord  Byron ;'  and 
did  me  also  the  honour  of  requesting  that  I  should 
associate  myself  with  her  in  her  literary  labours, 
by  translating  these  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
public. 

I  could  not  undertake  it,  and  I  know  somebody  else 
did,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  translation  has 
ever  appeared.  I  hope  it  has,  for  the  book  is  full  of 
interesting  details,  and  well  worthy  of  perusal,  its  only 
fault  being  that  it  is  not  very  light  of  digestion. 


Ill 
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"D  OSSINI !  what  hours  of  delightful  enjoyment  the 
"  illustrious  name  calls  forth !  His  first  opera, 
"  Tancredi,"  was  a  chef  d'oeuvre.  His  last,  "  William 
Tell,"  will  live  as  long  as  music  hath  charms  ;  and  as 
to  his  compositions  between  the  years  1813  and  1829, 
the  world  will  never  again  hear  more  brilliant,  more 
mirth-inspiriting,  more  genuinely  graceful  music  than 
"  II  Barbiere,"  "  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  or  "  Cenerentola," 
nor  grander  rendering  of  a  gorgeous  subject  than 
"  Semiramide." 

In  sixteen  years  Eossini  composed  all  that  he  ever 
wrote  for  the  stage ;  and  though  he  was  only  twenty- 
one  when  "  Tancredi "  was  produced,  and  thirty- seven 
when  "  William  Tell "  was  first  applauded,  he  rested 
on  his  laurels  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  only  com- 
posed a  Mass  and  a  Stabat  Mater  in  that  long  period 
of  time. 

It  is  a  constant  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  I  never 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  him,  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  early  after  my  official  appoint- 
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ment  to  Paris,  through  the  instrumentality  of  another 
celebrity  in  his  way,  poor  Felix  Whitehurst,  the  inde- 
fatigable correspondent  of  the  '  Daily  Telegraph,'  who 
happened  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  Eossini's,  as  he  was 
of  many  other  notabilities,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
of  as  many  as  his  amusing  correspondences  seemed  to 
indicate.  But  the  ages  of  twenty-four  and  seventy- 
five  are  so  far  apart  from  one  another,  that  even  the 
selfish  desire  to  know  more  of  a  great  composer  may 
be  excused  if  not  carried  out ;  and  life  runs  so  swiftly 
in  the  years  that  constitute  its  prime,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  even  regret  is  condoned  by  the 
enjoyment  of  more  frivolous  occupations. 

When  I  saw  him  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes  at 
his  house  at  Passy,  and  he  was  at  breakfast.  I  was 
struck  by  his  appetite  and  his  slovenly  appearance, 
but  was  much  impressed  by  his  kindly  manner  and 
lively  talk,  in  which  excellent  French  was  intermingled 
with  many  Italian  exclamations. 

The  introduction,  however,  to  the  Maestro  was  not 
at  all  an  event  in  my  life ;  but  his  funeral,  which  I 
was  present  at  on  the  28th  of  November  1868,  will 
ever  live  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
human  spectacles  I  ever  beheld,  and  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  most  extraordinary  impression  which  a 
human  voice  ever  produced  not  on  myself  only,  but  on 
every  single  person  out  of  the  many  thousands  that 
crowded  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  on  that  day. 

I  happened  to  have  a  seat  not  far  from  the  cata- 
falque, and  near  to  the  composer  Auber. 
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At  the  funeral  of  Meyerbeer  some  months  before, 
Auber,  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  tone,  was  reported  to 
have  said,  "  Pauvre  Eossini ! "  and  now  he  was  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  on  seeing  Ambroise  Thomas,  "  Pauvre 
Thomas  ! "  But  Patti,  to  whom  I  related  these  sayings 
a  few  days  after  Eossini's  funeral,  exclaimed,  "  Well, 
well,  that  may  be.  But  as  to  Auber,  I  don't  think  he 
will  ever  die  ;  he  will  dry  up." 

Eossini  loved  France ;  and  his  love  for  his  adopted 
country  was  so  great  and  so  well  known,  that  his 
widow  was  compelled  to  decline  the  offer  of  Italy  to 
give  her  great  son  a  public  funeral,  and  to  erect  at 
Florence  a  monument  to  his  fame. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  funeral  of  the  Italian  composer 
took  place  in  Paris,  and  most  decidedly  a  more  impos- 
ing pageant  could  not  have  been  organised  elsewhere. 

All  that  France  held  high  in  art,  in  talent,  and  in 
dignity  pressed  to  the  Trinite"  to  do  honour  to  the  re- 
mains of  v  ce  cher  Eossini " ;  and  all  the  best  singers  of 
the  day  had  crowded  in  the  choir  to  pay  a  last  homage 
to  their  "  dear  Maestro." 

Patti,  Alboni,  Mlsson,  Faure,  Mcolini,  all  were 
present  to  sing  Eossini's  music  over  his  remains,  and 
tell  him  in  their  best  voice  that  through  his  works 
they  themselves  had  earned  greatness. 

The  music  selected  for  the  occasion  was  mostly  from 
the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  together  with  a  "  Eequiem "  of 
Jomelli's,  and  a  "  Pie  Jesu  "  by  Pergolese,  ending  with 
the  "  Prayer  of  Moses  "  by  Eossini. 

The  church  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold,  two  files  of 
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soldiers  of  the  line  keeping  order  in  the  nave,  and 
creating  annoyance  by  their  constant  presenting  of 
arms ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  church  was  the  coffin, 
on  which  were  deposited  the  medals  and  crosses  of  the 
deceased,  and  a  mountain  of  wreaths  and  violets. 

Nilsson  delightfully  interpreted  the  sacred  notes  of 
"  Pie  Jesu,"  and  Faure  and  Obin  were  equally  grand 
in  the  rendering  of  the  "  Prayer  of  Moses " ;  but 
presently  the  "Liber  Scriptum"  hymn,  adapted  to 
the  "  Quis  est  homo "  of  Kossini's  "  Stabat,"  caused 
the  whole  church,  celebrants,  soldiers,  pall -bearers, 
dignitaries,  ladies,  and  all,  to  turn  from  the  altar  to 
the  organ,  and  see  from  whom  came  the  divine  tones 
which  pealed  forth  all  at  once  upon  the  ears  of  this 
awe-stricken  multitude. 

It  was  not  the  voice  of  a  man ;  it  was  not  that  of 
Nilsson,  nor  of  Patti;  it  was  more  like  that  of  an 
angel  striking  the  chords  of  the  organ — "like  the 
voice  of  a  grand  Amen."  It  was  Alboni — Alboni  full 
of  tears  and  grief,  but  resolved  to  sing  to  her  departed 
friend  in  the  best  manner  of  her  very  best  days, — gone 
like  himself,  never  to  be  seen  again, — the  air  which  he 
most  prided  in,  and  the  one  in  which  he  had  always 
wished  her  to  take  a  part. 

So  grand,  so  sonorous,  so  impressive  were  these  first 
notes,  and  so  solemn  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 
given,  that,  exquisitely  as  Patti  sang  in  the  duet,  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  that  most  charming  of  prima 
donnas  to  say  that  on  this  occasion  she  failed  to 
reach  the  sublimity  of  Alboni's  voice. 
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The  moment  was  electric,  and  one  which,  in  a  long 
experience  of  music  enjoyed  and  delighted  in,  remains 
to  this  day  vivid,  striking,  and  unparalleled.  Indeed 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  richness  of  sound  will  ever 
again  come  forth  from  mortal  voice,  for  the  love  that 
caused  it  seems  no  longer  to  act  as  the  lever  of  ages, 
as  it  was  in  the  past,  and  created  in  that  past  artists 
like  Alboni. 
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fTIHE  following  has  never  been  published,  and  is  a 
translation  which  the  Hon.  Julian  Fane — well 
known  under  the  name  of  Owen  Meredith  as  the  joint 
author  with  the  present  Lord  Lytton  of  many  poems 
—made  for  me  of  my  favourite  selection  from  Heine, 
"  Die  Wahlfart  nach  Kevlaar." 

Fane  was  Secretary  of  Embassy  in  Paris  in  the 
years  1867  and  1868,  and  took  charge  of  the  Embassy 
between  the  departure  of  Lord  Cowley  and  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Lyons,  who  succeeded  him.  He  resigned  in 
June  1868,  owing,  as  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  22d  of 
that  month,  to  the  conviction  "  that  if  I  paltered  any 
longer  with  my  health,  and  did  not  take  its  amendment 
seriously  in  hand,  I  should  risk  losing  it  altogether." 

He  married  that  most  charming  of  Lady  Cowper's 
daughters,  Lady  Adine,  whose  brief  married  life,  when  it 
came  to  an  end,  left  those  who  had  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  her,  rather  to  wonder  whether  they  had  been 
blessed  with  a  happy  vision,  than  to  feel  that  Provi- 
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dence  had  been  cruel  in  calling  back  so  soon  one  so 
peculiarly  suited  to  watch  from  above  on  those  she 
had  cared  for  here  below. 

He  did  not  survive  his  wife  long,  and  indeed  all  the 
years  I  knew  him  he  always  looked  ill.  But  he  was 
singularly  gifted — more  of  a  poet  than  a  diplomatist, 
however ;  and  when  he  liked,  no  one  could  make  him- 
self more  charmingly  agreeable. 

He  led  in  Paris  a  very  quiet  and  retired  existence, 
but  he  had  not  forgotten  the  brilliancy  of  his  more 
youthful  years  when  an  attacM  at  his  father's  Embassy 
in  Vienna,  and  he  had  retained  the  love  of  what  in 
England  we  call  "  a  recliercM  dinner."  He  had  many 
of  these  at  his  lodgings  near  the  Embassy,  and  as  I 
was  a  constant  guest,  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
enjoying  his  admirable  conversation,  his  delightful 
anecdotes,  and  his  sprightly  talk. 

Well  known  to  hundreds  who  are  yet  alive  and  can 
speak  to  the  talents  and  merits  of  Julian  Fane,  I 
think  this  translation,  while  welcome  to  them,  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  added  to  those  poems 
which  he  published  so  successfully  both  when  work- 
ing in  company  with  his  friend  "Bob  Lytton" — the 
present  Lord  Lytton — and  those  he  produced  on  his 
own  account. 


"  The  mother  stands  at  the  window, 

Her  son  in  bed  is  low; 
*  Wilt  thou  not  arise  there,  Wilhelm 
To  see  the  pilgrim  show  ? ' 
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'  So  ill  is  it  with  me,  mother, 
That  I  neither  can  hear  nor  see ; 

I  think  of  the  dear  dead  Gretchen, 
And  my  heart  is  heavy  in  me.' 

'  Arise,  we'll  go  into  Kevlaar, 
"With  holy  books  and  bead ; 

The  Mother  of  God  there,  Wilhelm, 
Will  heal  thy  heart  indeed.' 

The  priests  bear  aloft  the  banners, 
And  psalms  from  their  lips  o'erflow ; 

All  through  Cologne  by  the  river 
Winds  sad  the  funeral  show. 

The  mother  among  the  pilgrims 

Leads  her  son  with  downcast  brow ; 

Both  of  them  join  in  the  chorus, 
'  Mary,  praised  be  Thou  ! ' 

ii. 

The  Mother  of  God  at  Kevlaar 
Is  dressed  in  Her  best  array; 

She  has  to  heal  all  the  sick  here, 
And  many  have  come  to-day. 

The  sick  press  round  about  Her 

With  sacrificial  hand, 
To  offer  their  little  tribute 

Of  waxen  foot  or  hand. 

And  he  who  a  waxen  hand  brings, 
The  wound  in  his  hand  is  healed ; 

And  he  who  a  waxen  foot  brings, 
Beholds  his  sick  foot  healed. 

Full  many  who  crutched  it  to  Kevlaar 
Now  dance  and  can  climb  the  pole ; 

And  many  can  play  the  fiddle, 
Who  there  had  no  finger  whole. 
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The  mother  moulded  a  taper 

In  form  to  a  waxen  heart : 
'  Bring  this  to  the  Mother  of  God,  son, 

And  She  will  heal  thy  heart.' 

Sighing  the  son  took  the  wax  heart 

And  knelt  at  the  image  there ; 
The  tears  oozed  out  from  his  eyelids, 

And  out  of  his  heart  this  prayer : — 

*  0  crowned  with  benediction, 

Thou  Virgin  on  the  Throne  ! 
0  holy  Queen  of  Heaven  ! 

To  Thee  I  make  my  moan. 

'  I  lived  at  Cologne  with  my  mother, 
Thence  come  I  for  grace  to  search 

The  town  on  the  broad  Rhine  river 
With  many  a  chapel  and  church. 

'  And  next  to  us  lived  Gretchen, 

And  she  is  dead  to-day ; 
Mary,  I  bring  Thee  a  wax  heart — 

Heal  Thou  my  heart,  I  pray. 

'  Heal  Thou  my  sick  heart,  Mary, 

And  I  will  ever,  as  now, 
Ardently  pray  to  Thee,  crying, 

"  Mary,  praised  be  Thou  !  " 

in. 

The  sick  son  and  his  mother 

Were  asleep  in  their  little  room ; 
The  Mother  of  God  all  gently 

Came  gliding  in  through  the  gloom. 

She  silently  stole  to  the  son's  couch, 

And  over  his  form  She  bent, 
And  laid  Her  Hand  on  his  sick  heart, 

And  graciously  smiled,  and  went. 
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The  mother  saw  all  that  was  passing 
In  dream,  as  it  were  through  a  cloud  : 

Sudden  she  woke  from  her  slumber, 
The  dogs  were  barking  so  loud. 

There  lay  outstretched  before  her 

Her  son,  and  he  was  dead ; 
The  first  red  rays  of  the  morning 

Were  playing  about  his  head. 

The  mother  clasped  both  her  hands  hard, 

And  felt  she  didn't  know  how ; 
Her  pious  lips  in  a  whisper 

Sang,  '  Mary,  praised  be  Thou  ! ' " 

With  the  exception  of  the  word  "funeral,"  which  I 
have  underlined,  the  whole  poem  is  a  wonderfully 
faithful  translation  of  one  of  Heine's  lightest  and  most 
touching  poems. 
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"  The  friends  of  my  youth,  where  are  they  ? 
And  echo  answers  —  Where  ?  " 


are  so  changed  since  the  great  years  of  the 
Empire,  when  love  of  pleasure,  of  ease,  of  lux- 
ury, and  amusement  was  an  epidemic  in  the  great 
and  brilliant  capital  of  France,  that  the  relation  of 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  entertainments  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  present  at  may  not  altogether  be 
unacceptable. 

Before  1869  and  the  advent  of  M.  Ollivier  to  power, 
the  barriers  of  the  "  noble  Faubourg,"  as  the  Faubourg 
St  Germain,  where  the  Legitimists  resided,  was  usually 
called,  were  shut  to  most  foreigners,  excepting  a  few 
of  the  better  known  members  of  foreign  embassies  and 
legations. 

Even  among  these  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to 
the  prudence  of  attending  too  often  the  festivities  and 
salons  of  the  Legitimists,  lest  umbrage  should  be  given 
to  the  Imperial  Court  ;  and  hence  few  ambassadors  or 
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ministers  ever  appeared  at  these  Legitimist  gatherings, 
which  the  minor  diplomatists  who  had  the  chance, 
and  no  responsibility  to  dread,  were  too  glad  to  be 
invited  to. 

Personally,  all  my  sympathies,  derived  from  family 
traditions  and  college  friendships,  were  with  the  Legiti- 
mists, and  it  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  if  at  one 
time  I  happened  by  good  luck  to  be  one  of  the  few 
Englishmen  who  had  his  entree  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  those  who  constituted  then  the  proud  remnants  of 
the  dying  French  aristocracy  of  the  old  regime. 

In  a  volume  I  published  in  1866,  entitled  '  Life  in 
a  French  Chateau,'  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
appeared  the  very  same  month  as  the  clever  article 
entitled  "Life  in  a  French  Country  House,"  by  the 
late  Mrs  Sartoris  (Adelaide  Kemble),  I  endeavoured 
to  show  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  French 
noblesse,  which  had  still  preserved  the  manners,  tra- 
ditions, and  ways  of  the  French  aristocracy  of  last 
century ;  and  youthful  though  some  of  the  reflections 
I  then  made  appear  to  me  now,  still  I  feel  disposed  to 
stand  by  them  at  this  hour,  and  vouch,  all  criticisms 
notwithstanding,  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  first 
labours  I  bestowed  upon  their  rendering. 

No  one  who  knew  France  as  I  did  between  the  years 
1860  and  1870,  can  gainsay  the  change  that  has  come 
over  almost  all  of  which  the  old  French  society  were 
so  proud.  They  took  pride  in  their  nobility,  their 
taste,  their  politeness,  their  exclusiveness.  They 
boasted  of  their  loyalty  to  God  and  king.  And  un- 
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fortunately  they  were  not  even  very  much  ashamed 
of  their  narrow-mindedness. 

But  the  humiliation  of  1870  sank  deep  in  the  heart 
of  every  Frenchman  of  all  classes.  They  were  pro- 
foundly humbled  by  the  fact  that  from  among  them 
no  man  of  superior  capacity  sprang  and  leaped  to  the 
front  to  save  them  from  disgrace ;  and  it  was  no  great 
consolation  to  the  country  to  think  of  "  Papa  "  Thiers 
and  Leon  Gambetta  as  the  saviours  of  France,  good 
as  were  the  services  they  rendered. 

From  the  humiliation  there  rose  a  spirit  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  has  cast  its  shade  over  every  class  and 
every  individual;  and  if  it  has  not  destroyed  altogether 
the  levity  of  the  nation,  it  has  enabled  the  Republicans, 
who  have  ever  been  in  earnest,  to  settle  by  its  aid  on 
the  ruins  of  monarchy. 

In  1862,  though  the  Legitimists  sat  down  in  church 
when  everybody  else  rose  for  the  singing  of  the  "  Do- 
mine  salvum  fac  Imperatorem,"  they  were  silently 
pleased  with  the  success  that  the  Empire  achieved  for 
the  nation.  Though  they  invariably  stamped  their 
letters  with  the  Emperor's  head  downwards,  they  felt 
that  he  was  keeping  up  the  prestige  and  honour  of  the 
country.  Finally,  while  they  treated  the  Imperial 
Ministers  to  every  kind  of  vituperation,  they  revelled 
in  the  masses  of  foreigners  who  flocked  to  Paris,  and 
went  away  impressed  with  its  riches,  its  splendour, 
and  its  approach  to  the  ideal  Eden  of  Mohammed. 
Witticisms  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Fould  and 
Prince  Napoleon  were  the  usual  butts. 
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"  What  is  the  difference  between  accident  and  mis- 
fortune ? "  asked  one ;  and  the  answer  invariably  was, 
"  Si  le  Prince  Napoleon  tombe  dans  un  puits,  c'est  un 
accident ;  si  on  Ten  retire,  c'est  un  malheur." 

"Le  Pere  Felix  touche  pour  convertir,  M.  Fould 
convertit  pour  toucher,"  said  another,  —  Pere  Felix 
being  then  the  Lenten  preacher  at  Notre  Dame,  and 
M.  Fould,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  having  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  conversion  of  the  Government  stocks. 

But  when  these  Ions  mots  had  been  widely  spread, 
the  happy  Faubourg  went  along  its  quiet  way,  careless 
of  what  its  rulers  did,  and  trusting  in  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  as  their  future  king. 

Those  who  did  not  know  the  Faubourg  St  Germain 
called  it  dull  and  virtuous.  I  don't  know  that  it  was 
much  more  virtuous  than  society  generally  was  in 
Europe  at  that  time,  but  I  do  know  that  it  was  not 
dull,  and  that  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  those  who  con- 
stituted that  Faubourg  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours 
of  my  youth,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  am  too 
glad  to  be  able  to  acknowledge. 

The  great  social  rule  was,  that  in  a  drawing-room 
everybody  was  equal,  and  hence  there  was  general 
talk,  though  introductions  had  not  taken  place,  the 
principle  being  that  the  lady  who  received  was  in- 
capable of  admitting  into  her  salon  persons  not  socially 
worthy  of  mixing  with  her  friends.  Of  course  this 
polite  and  courtier-like  rule  could  only  be  put  in  prac- 
tice in  so  small  a  society  as  constituted  then  the 
Faubourg;  but,  thanks  to  its  comprehensiveness,  I 
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think  I  ended  by  knowing  every  person  of  note  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  mentioned,  and  became  a  regular 
attendant  at  all  their  balls  and  parties.  And  what  an 
array  of  fine  names  ! 

Montmorency  Luxembourg,  De  Luynes,  De  Damas, 
De  Durfort,  De  Fitz  James,  De  Maille,  De  Crillon,  De 
Cosse,  D'Escars,  De  Montesquiou,  De  Doudeauville, 
De  la  Eochefoucault,  De  Mortemart,  De  Noailles,  De 
Beaufort,  De  Beauveau,  Pozzo  ! 

All  these  had  splendid  apartments  ;  but  some — like 
the  Due  de  Luynes,  the  Due  de  Noailles,  the  Due  de 
Doudeauville,  and  the  Due  Pozzo — had  houses  specially 
well  adapted  to  large  assemblies,  and  French  ingenuity 
was  put  to  some  straits  in  devising  novel  entertain- 
ments. 

At  the  Due  de  Doudeauville's,  in  the  Eue  de  Var- 
ennes,  on  one  occasion,  all  the  ladies  were  requested 
to  appear  with  powdered  hair ;  and  sixty  of  these  sat 
down  to  supper  waited  upon  by  the  gentlemen,  form- 
ing as  they  sat  a  really  beautiful  revived  picture  of 
seventeenth- century  brilliancy.  At  the  Due  Pozzo's, 
on  another  occasion,  a  dinner  was  given  to  those  ladies 
who  at  that  time  claimed  the  prize  of  beauty;  and 
though  each  had  her  admirers,  the  brilliant  beauty  of 
Baroness  Alphonse  Eothschild  comes  back  to  my 
memory  as  then  deserving  of  the  apple  of  Paris. 

But  without  noticing  further  the  ball  given  in  1862 
by  the  Due  de  Bisaccia,  which  ended  by  his  sub- 
sequent marriage  to  the  charming  princess  in  whose 
honour  it  took  place,  than  by  declaring  it  to  have  been 
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the  finest  private  ball  I  ever  was  at  in  my  life;  or 
that  given  by  Countess  Pourtales  some  ten  years  later, 
where  all  the  ladies  were  requested  to  appear  in  short 
skirts,  which  produced  a  very  curious  effect, — I  must 
give  a  word  to  Dampierre,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Dukes 
de  Luynes. 

My  earliest  friends  were  Charles  de  Chevreuse,  after- 
wards Due  de  Luynes,  and  his  brother,  Paul  de  Chev- 
reuse, Due  de  Chaulnes.  The  elder  brother  was  more 
of  my  age,  and  I  knew  him  best ;  but  after  his  death 
I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  being  attached  to  M.  de  Vogue's  Embassy 
there  in  1872. 

The  unfortunate  marriage  which  he  made,  and  the 
trouble  it  brought  upon  him,  belong  to  the  past,  both 
he  and  his  Kussian  wife  being  laid  in  their  graves, 
and  the  world  satisfied  with  the  insight  it  got  into 
their  domestic  sorrows ;  but  in  1868  there  was  not  a 
pair  of  happier  brothers  in  the  world,  and  the  future 
dawned  as  bright  and  clear  to  them  as  the  present  was 
enjoyable  and  enjoyed. 

Charles  de  Chevreuse  had  succeeded  to  the  duke- 
dom de  Luynes,  with  its  magnificent  estate  and  the 
Chateau  de  Dampierre,  by  the  death  of  an  eccentric 
uncle  in  Eome,  and  being  out  of  mourning  for  him, 
was  only  desirous  of  making  life  pleasant  not  only  to 
his  charming  young  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Bisaccia,  but  to  his  host  of  friends. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  titles  borne  by  the  holders  of 
Dampierre  is,  that  the  dukedoms  of  Luynes  and 
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Chevreuse  alternate,  so  that  the  present  possessor  of 
that  princely  residence,  the  young  son  of  my  friend, 
is  Due  de  Chevreuse;  and  his  eldest  son  again,  if 
he  has  any,  will,  when  the  time  comes,  be  Due  de 
Luynes. 

Dampierre  is  a  fine  house  in  the  style  of  the  houses 
that  claim  no  more  remote  antiquity  than  Louis  XIII., 
with  a  moat  all  around  it,  not  reflecting,  as  in  the 
usual  dried-up  moats  of  the  present  day,  a  basin  of 
mud  and  weeds  and  a  nursery  of  fever,  but  the  waters 
of  a  clear  limpid  stream  which  constantly  replenishes 
it. 

In  either  wing  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are 
the  library,  and  the  apartments  set  aside  for  bachelor 
guests. 

The  library  contained  some  thousand  volumes  of 
memoirs,  pamphlets,  historical  and  scientific  works ; 
and  the  bachelor  rooms  a  luxury  of — polished  floors. 

Two  other  wings  on  either  side  of  the  main  building 
were  devoted,  the  one  to  a  museum  of  mineralogy,  and 
a  complete  collection  of  all  the  birds  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  and  Oise;  the  other  to  the  stables,  which 
were  always  full. 

The  drawing-rooms,  opening  into  each  other,  were 
small;  but  the  funereal  aspect  of  one,  all  hung  in  black 
velvet  with  silver  fleur-de-lis,  was  very  striking.  It 
was  a  commemorative  room,  containing  a  silver  statue 
of  Louis  XIII.,  the  benefactor  of  the  Albertis,  Genoese 
favourites  of  the  king,  who  created  them  dukes. 

On  the  first  floor  was  the  dining-room,  the  most 
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spacious  and  the  finest  apartment  in  the  house.  Dec- 
orated^ by  Flandrin  and  by  Ingres,  it  contained  the 
masterpieces  of  those  painters,  and  among  these,  Flan- 
drin's  "  Golden  Age." 

Sixty  people  could  sit  down  to  dinner ;  and  we  often 
nearly  made  up  that  number  when,  to  hunt  the  deer, 
or  to  enjoy  a  fSte  champttre  in  the  splendid  park  some 
1800  acres  in  extent,  or  dance  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
we  assembled  at  his  hospitable  board  to  meet  all  that 
was  brilliant  in  wit,  in  looks,  in  mirth,  in  dress,  and  in 
conversation. 

0  light  of  other  days ! — the  animation  which  pre- 
sided over  our  proceedings,  the  youthful  follies  that 
tabooed  all  stiffness,  and  made  us  at  times  indulge  une 
gaieUfolle! 

Death  and  time  have  dispersed  the  goodly  array 
of  historical  names  and  pleasant  people  who  were 
then  gathered  together,  but  of  these  meetings  I  truly 
prophesied  to  myself — 

"  Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit." 
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TAEBATING  societies  were  numerous  in  Paris,  and 
the  difficulty  was  to  select  the  best  among  them 
when  pressed  by  friends  to  join  La  Tocqueville  or  La 
Mote. 

I  belonged  for  a  while  to  the  Conference  de  Tocque- 
ville, and  still  possess  some  of  the  printed  annual 
reports  of  its  proceedings,  which  are  evidence  of  the 
conscientious  work  done  by  these  young  debaters, 
whose  society  I,  however,  did  not  long  frequent,  owing 
to  an  unsatisfactory  tone  of  political  bias  as  I  imagined 
and  believed  they  possessed ;  but  really  because  most 
of  my  friends,  young  men  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  with 
whom  I  often  associated  in  their  gay  suppers  at  the 
Cafe  Voltaire  at  the  corner  of  the  Eue  du  Bac — and 
where  more  fun,  more  genuine  French  wit,  was  in- 
itiated in  a  night  than  an  ordinary  stranger  might 
discover  in  France  in  a  year — had  pressed  me  to  join 
the  Conference  Mole*. 

This  debating  society,  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
I 
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Minister  Mole,  its  supposed  founder,  and  to  which 
Thiers,  Guizot,  Berryer,  and  other  eminent  orators  had 
belonged,  and  where  they  were  said  to  have  prepared 
themselves  by  fiery  speeches  for  the  legislative  fights 
of  their  subsequent  days,  was  in  1869,  when  I  joined 
it,  composed  of  equally  fiery  natures,  whose  names 
I  have  carefully  sought  for  in  the  France  of  the 
present  day,  but  only  one  of  whom  has  deserved  the 
place  in  history  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
original  members  of  the  Conference. 

The  one  I  speak  of  was  President  of  the  Conference 
Mole  when  I  joined,  and  replied  to  the  maiden  speech 
which,  according  to  custom,  I  had  to  deliver  on  the 
first  occasion  after  my  reception. 

He  was  a  broad-faced,  tall,  keen-eyed  man,  with 
a  sonorous  voice  and  a  receding  forehead. 

His  look  denoted  will,  his  manner  energy.  When 
he  spoke  it  was  impossible  for  attention  not  to  be 
riveted ;  and  what  he  said  appeared  always  so  earnest, 
that  though  to  an  English  mind  it  seemed  exaggerated, 
still  it  was  enough  to  make  one  comprehend  how 
among  the  barristers  of  the  Conference  Mole  he  had 
won  his  way  to  the  presidency. 

He  was  a  poor  barrister  himself,  whose  talents  were 
everywhere  recognised,  and  nowhere  made  use  of.  He 
led  a  Bohemian  kind  of  existence,  waiting  by  day 
for  a  brief  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  and  spend- 
ing his  nights  in  the  caf&s  of  the  Boulevards  or  of 
the  Quartier  Latin. 

It  was  whispered  about,  but  so  loudly  as  to  be 
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known  generally,  that  the  President  of  our  Confer- 
ence, whose  vigour,  manliness,  and  power  so  much 
and  so  deservedly  impressed  us,  was  but  "  un  pauvre 
diable,  qui  doit  sa  tasse  de  cafe  dans  tous  les  restau- 
rants des  Boulevards,  a  qui  1'occasion  manque,  et  qui 
n'a  pas  meme  celle  qui  fait  le  larron." 

The  opportunity  did  come  with  a  vengeance  a  very 
few  weeks  after  I  had  heard  these  very  remarks ;  and 
Leon  Garnbetta,  the  President  of  La  Conference  Mole, 
was  launched  into  fame  in  that  very  year  1869. 

On  the  26th  of  February  1869,  having  taken  for 
my  text  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  —  a  fa- 
vourite subject  with  beginners,  probably  because  of  its 
difficulties — and  having  expressed  how  in  principle  I 
believed  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  both  to  see 
them  apart  from  one  another,  and  how  at  the  same 
time  I  could  not  vote  for  such  a  separation,  consider- 
ing the  fearful  strides  which  irreligion  was  making, 
and  would  continue  to  increase  were  the  Church  to 
lose  the  support  of  the  State  aid, — Gambetta  got  up 
very  quickly,  and  after  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  the  new  member,  addressed  me  thus :  "  Monsieur, 
it  is  most  interesting  to  us  to  hear  the  views  of  an 
English  Liberal  on  these  important  questions.  They 
at  once  show  us  how  you  English  at  every  age  are 
always  stopped  in  your  finest  aspirations  by  con- 
siderations of  a  practical  nature.  When  you  will 
have  been  here  some  few  times  you  will  see  that  the 
most  advanced  English  Liberal  is  but  a  very  moderate 
French  Conservative.  You  have  in  England  the  bless- 
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ing  of  politics  without  the  admixture  of  religious  bias ; 
and  you  may  call  yourselves  politically  what  you 
please,  without  its  offending  the  religious  sense  of  the 
people. 

"  In  France  we  cannot  sever  religion  from  politics ; 
and  the  reason  why  Liberalism  is  so  hated  by  the 
upper  and  well-to-do  classes  is  that,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  above  all  anti-clerical. 

"  But  progressive  ideas  must  have  their  way,  al- 
though '  Dieu  me  preserve  de  vouloir  leur  succes  aux 
depens  de  la  moderation.' " 

These  were  the  sentiments  expressed  to  me  by  the 
man  who,  in  November  that  same  year,  leaped  into 
notoriety  through  the  mistakes  of  a  silly  Home  Secre- 
tary, M.  Pinard,  and  the  whim  of  the  people  to  see  a 
tomb  erected  to  Baudin ;  and  who  was  calming  down 
into  a  practical  and  moderate  statesman  when  death 
overtook  him  in  the  honourable  career  of  his  latter 
days. 

It  is  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  to  speak  to ;  and 
I  believe  as  firmly  as  I  can  believe  in  anything,  that 
in  Gambetta  there  were  two  natures — the  impulsive 
and  the  reflective — and  that  both  were  moved  by  a 
generous  heart  and  a  lofty  disposition. 

He  was  by  no  means  the  extreme  man  it  pleased 
the  Empire  to  make  him  out;  but  he  disliked  the 
Imperial  rule  so  cordially  that  all  his  impulses  were 
thrown  into  the  balance,  so  as  to  weigh  down  the 
tottering  scale  .of  Napoleon  III. 
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Had  the  war  of  1870  not  come  upon  France  as  a 
hurricane,  and  swept  from  its  face  the  Napoleonic 
institutions  which  had  been  planted  on  such  poor 
soil,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  revolution  would  have 
taken  the  place  of  foreign  bayonets  and  called  forth 
the  energies  of  new  men ;  but  Gambetta  would  have 
led  that  revolution,  just  as  he  would  have  steadied  it 
after  a  while,  when  reflection  took  the  upper  hand, 
and  his  sound  common-sense  showed  him  that  excite- 
ment was  well  for  a  while  but  not  for  always. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  only  speaking  as  the  preju- 
diced admirer  of  our  old  Mole  President ;  but  to  deal 
with  Frenchmen,  and  excited  Frenchmen,  which  is 
again  another  race,  I  know  no  one  who  could  rise  to 
the  occasion  as  Gambetta  did. 

His  violence  in  the  Chambers  only  lasted  till  he 
had  well  established  the  fact  that  not  even  Eochefort 
could  talk  more  loudly  or  more  violently.  His  ex- 
treme views  never  militated  against  the  day  when  he 
could  see  that  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years  he  had 
jumped  from  the  position  of  an  actual  chairman  of  a 
debating  society  of  young  men  into  a  more  than  pos- 
sible candidate  for  the  presidency  of  a  Conservative 
French  Republic. 
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flPHE  latter  part  of  the  year  1869  was  occupied  by 
the  Catholic  world  in  speculation  as  to  the  results 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  summoned  at  Kome  for 
the  8th  December,  and  which,  it  was  well  known, 
was  intended  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  be  the  last  in  the 
great  series  which  began  at  Jerusalem  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  our  era. 

Assembled  to  define  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and 
to  condemn  the  teachings  of  those  who  in  the  course 
of  history  had  strayed  from  it,  the  Councils  of  the 
Church  had  successively  banished  from  the  Catholic 
fold  the  Donatists,  Arianism,  Pelagius,  Eutychianism, 
Origen,  the  Iconoclasts,  the  Albigenses,  John  Huss, 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  schismatics. 

It  was  now  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  had 
encroached  upon  Catholicism;  that  rationalism  had 
entered  the  heart  of  so  many  of  its  adherents,  and 
undermined  the  obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  man- 
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dates  of  so  many  of  its  children,  that  it  had  become 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  supreme  authority  by 
establishing  a  superior  tribunal  from  which  no  appeal 
could  be  allowed,  and  whose  decision  should  be  law 
throughout  the  spiritual  Catholic  world. 

To  most  Catholics  there  seemed  little  to  object  to 
in  the  elevation  of  a  belief  into  the  dignity  of  a 
creed,  for  in  the  Catechism  it  was  always  taught  that 
speaking  ex  cathedra — that  is,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church — the  sovereign  Pontiff  could  not  err,  however 
fallible  he  might  be  as  a  man ;  but  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  weakening  the  Catholic  ranks  by  the  proclamation 
of  a  dogma  which  would  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Church  all  those  who  could  not  separate  in  mind  the 
person  of  the  supreme  Pontiff  from  the  wise  or  unwise 
priest  who  might  in  times  to  come  occupy  that  august 
position,  there  was  naturally  considerable  difference 
of  opinion. 

In  France  the  archives  of  the  Nuncio's  Chancery 
could  tell  how  earnest  and  how  strong  was  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  proclaiming  such  a  dogma, 
even  in  the  pious  Faubourg  St  Germain,  among  the 
most  bigoted  religious  enthusiasts  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  the  more  moderate  and  deep-thinking  men. 

Monsignore,  afterwards  Cardinal  Chigi,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  -  mannered  prelates  it  has  been  the  wise 
policy  of  the  Vatican  to  send  as  envoy  to  a  foreign 
Court,  could  only  reply  to  the  many  anxious  queries 
which  were  hourly  addressed  to  him  by  a  cautious 
"  aspettate " ;  while  his  clever  secretary,  the  Abbe 
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Lucciardi,  with  whom  I  had  many  a  discussion  on 
this  disagreeable  subject,  was  invariably  wont  to  argue 
that  if  the  Pope  was  to  be  declared  infallible,  and  as 
Catholics  we  wished  to  remain  within  the  fold  of  the 
Church,  it  was  better  to  be  silent  and  leave  the  future 
to  take  care  of  itself. 

An  argument  of  his  was  peculiarly  specious. 

"  It  is  now  a  dogma,"  said  he,  "  that  the  declarations 
of  the  Church  are  infallible.  These  declarations  come 
from  the  Church  assembled  in  Council.  If  the  Coun- 
cil declare  that  the  head  of  the  Church  is  infallible 
when  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  the  Pope 
himself  is  bound  to  accept  this  decision ;  and  if  the 
Pope  himself  accepts  it,  his  spiritual  children  are 
bound  to  do  the  same." 

"  So  far  so  good,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  what  about 
its  opportuneness  ? " 

That  was  the  key  to  the  whole  Catholic  opposition 
to  the  dogma ;  and  events  proved  how  the  cleverest 
and  most  learned  Cardinals  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Austrian  empire  opposed  the  wishes 
of  Pio  Nono  on  the  ground,  not  of  belief,  but  of 
prudence. 

The  Church  has  spoken,  and  Catholic  mouths  are 
sealed,  but  in  1869  they  had  not  been  closed,  and 
clamour  was  loud,  long,  and  in  many  cases  uproarious. 

The  French  Government  were  up  in  arms,  and 
M.  Daru,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Ollivier 
Ministry,  was  clamorous  for  civil  intervention  of 
foreign  States  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Eome, 
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so  as  to  establish  at  once  the  point  that  no  decision 
of  the  Council  should  be  binding  on  the  established 
relations  of  the  Church  and  State  as  secured  by  con- 
cordates  and  conventions ;  while  he  was  peculiarly 
anxious  to  prove  that  the  moment  chosen  by  Eome 
for  the  proclamation  of  such  a  dogma  was  not  only 
highly  injudicious,  but  might  lead  to  all  manner  of 
complications,  which  in  the  interest  of  peace  it  was 
the  duty  of  Governments  to  prevent  by  well-marked 
civil  interference. 

But  the  temper  of  the  Vatican  soon  showed  itself 
by  the  categorical  refusal  to  allow  any  lay  representa- 
tives of  any  Powers  to  enter  the  conclave. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  disclose  the  part  which  this 
country  took  in  this  great  contest  between  Europe 
and  the  Roman  clergy ;  but  I  may  mention,  that  one 
morning  in  January  1870,  on  copying  a  despatch 
which  had  arrived  at  the  Embassy,  I  threw  up  my 
arms  in  despair,  and  considered  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  a  settled  matter. 

On  the  16th  March,  a  week  after  I  had  left  Paris, 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  present  at  a  party  which 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gladstone  were  offering  to  her  Majesty 
the  late  Queen  of  Holland. 

In  the  crowd  which  thronged  the  Premier's  house 
in  Carlton  House  Terrace,  Mr  Gladstone  discovered 
me,  and  at  once  began  by  asking  what  was  thought 
of  the  infallibility  in  Paris. 

Full  of  what  I  had  read  and  of  the  feelings  of  dis- 
may with  which  I  now  beheld  as  a  certainty  what  I 
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had  so  long  hoped  might  be  deferred,  I  did  not  quite 
trust  myself  in  answer,  but  of  all  the  silly  manners  of 
getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  chose  the  silliest,  and 
asked  whether  Mr  Gladstone  wished  me  to  answer 
rather  as  he  hoped  the  reply  might  be,  than  as  the 
facts  seemed  to  me  to  warrant. 

I  got  what  I  deserved,  for  in  a  very  irritated  tone 
Mr  Gladstone  remarked  that  if  he  did  me  the  honour 
to  ask  a  question,  it  was  of  course  to  know  the  facts. 

"Then,"  I  said,  "sir,  I  must  inform  you  that  the 
infallibility  is  settled,  and  the  dogma  is  a  thing  of 
the  past." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  If  France  and  England  are  of  one  mind,  and  in- 
tend to  interfere  in  Eome  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
bishops  and  prelates  assembled  there,  then  the  result 
of  the  Council  is  a  foregone  conclusion." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  It  is  clear  that  Eome  cannot  oppose  force  to  laic 
interference,  but  she  can  oppose  obstinacy;  and  as 
France  seems  determined  to  insist  on  being  allowed 
to  interfere  with  proceedings  in  which  she  has  nothing 
to  do,  since  her  cardinals  are  there  to  represent  her 
in  case  of  need ;  and  if  this  country,  through  its 
Ministers,  is  anxious  to  uphold  the  course  France 
wants  to  adopt,  even  though  it  be  done  unofficially, — 
Eome  will  meet  both  Powers  by  the  resolve  to  pass  the 
dogma  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance. 

Mr  Gladstone  was  quite  beside  himself  with  ex- 
citement. 
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"I  cannot  believe  this,"  he  said;  "I  never  will;" 
and  he  left  me  as  abruptly  as  he  had  joined  me  in 
the  first  instance. 

I  had  not  recovered  from  the  nervous  shock  of  this 
first  conversation,  when  Mr  Gladstone  was  back  again, 
and  making  me  sit  down  beside  him,  asked  me  most 
kindly  where  I  was  appointed  to. 

"  To  Constantinople,"  I  replied. 

•'  Indeed  !  Then  I  want  you  to  study  two  most  in- 
teresting and  important  questions." 

"Which?" 

"But  first  let  me  ask  you,  what  will  the  French 
Catholics  do  if  the  dogma  is  proclaimed?" 

"  Most  of  them  will  submit." 

"And  do  they  not  resent  the  principle  that  one 
man  can  lay  down  religious  doctrine  for  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  believe,  and  that  he  is  infallible  in  the 
righteousness  of  his  utterances  ? " 

"  They  do  not  consider  the  time  opportune." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  consider  any 
time  opportune  for  such  a  doctrine  ? " 

"  That  is  a  proposition  that  can  only  arise  out  of  the 
present  predicament  in  which  we  are  situated." 

"  Well,  but  are  you  really  stating  a  fact  when  you 
assert  that  the  laic  interference  of  any  Power  in 
Europe  will  be  met  by  obstinacy  in  Borne  ? " 

"I  have  no  right  to  put  it  in  those  words,  but  I 
do  maintain  that  those  words  indicate  most  correctly 
what,  in  my  opinion,  will  occur." 

After   a   pause   Mr   Gladstone   added,  "You   have 
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greatly  surprised  me,  and  what  you  say  does  not  tally 
with  what  I  hear ;  but  I  daresay  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  justification  of  your  surmise.  You  are  going  to 
Constantinople,  I  think  you  said  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  study  the  Armenian  and  Bulgarian  ques- 
tions." 

I  went  to  Constantinople.  I  studied  both  questions. 
The  Armenian  was  a  little  schism  produced  in  that 
community  by  the  ill-feeling  which  the  elevation  of 
Monsignor  Hassoun  to  the  Patriarchate  had  given  rise 
to,  and  which  would  have  collapsed  long  before  it 
actually  did,  had  not  France  seen  in  it  an  opportunity 
of  regaining  her  influence  in  the  East,  through  the 
medium  of  Rome  and  Catholicism ;  while  the  Bul- 
garian question  was  the  means  chosen  by  Russia  to 
work  her  influence  in  Macedonia  and  the  Balkans, 
and  by  using  the  desired  autonomy  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church  as  an  incentive  to  discontent  against  the 
Porte,  to  prepare  the  disaffection  of  the  Bulgarian 
subjects  of  Turkey  for  the  war  which  came  about 
in  1878. 

I  may  mention  here,  that  talking  to  General  Igna- 
tieff  one  day  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  limits  to  a 
Bulgarian  Church  so  as  to  satisfy  the  canon  of  the 
orthodox  Church  which  obliged  a  country  desirous  of 
religious  autonomy  to  have  also  well-defined  political 
limits,  the  General  took  me  to  his  room,  and  pointing 
to  a  map  of  Turkey,  said — 

"  Ah,  ils  veulent  des  limites ;  eh  Men,  les  voila  les 
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limites  de  la  Bulgaria ! "  and  he  pointed  to  the  Danube 
in  the  north  and  Salonica  to  the  south. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  remark  that  these 
were  the  exact  limits  of  his  Treaty  of  San  Stefano ; 
nor  is  it  less  curious  to  my  purpose  to  note,  that  while 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Italian  prelates  carried  the  day 
against  what  was  deemed  judicious  delay  and  inop- 
portuneness,  as  I  had  mentioned  to  Mr  Gladstone, 
this  great  English  statesman  had  sifted  in  1870  the 
importance  of  two  most  remarkable  religious  quarrels 
in  the  far  East,  which  were  only  to  have  their  solution 
many  years  later. 
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TX  1869  the  Legislative  Chambers  in  France  were 
dissolved,  on  their  constitutional  six  years  of 
existence  having  come  to  an  end ;  and  full  as  was  the 
air  with  dismal  forebodings,  it  was  felt  that  the  general 
election  which  must  follow  the  dissolution  would  re- 
veal the  general  discontent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government,  who  shared 
these  apprehensions,  resolved  upon  minimising  the 
evil,  by  manipulating  the  electoral  districts  so  as  to 
command  a  majority ;  and  no  Minister  was  better 
fitted  for  the  task  than  M.  Forcade  de  la  Koquette, 
the  Home  Secretary. 

This  statesman  knew  full  well  that  the  multitudes 
were  for  the  Empire,  because  the  Empire  could  do 
more  for  them  than  any  other  form  of  government, 
and  that  the  Emperor  was  pledged  to  work  for  the 
masses  more  strictly  than  any  other  ruler  could  be. 
The  masses,  therefore,  were  to  be  called  upon  to  stand 
by  their  chosen  sovereign. 
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Lest,  however,  the  town  populations  were  too  much 
worked  upon  by  seditionists  of  the  Rochefort  type,  the 
rural  populations  were  admitted  into  borough  electoral 
districts,  and  majorities  were  thus  secured  which  did 
not  represent  the  true  state  of  things,  while  the  un- 
represented minorities  told  the  Government  how  hollow 
was  the  victory  they  had  gained. 

Xapoleon's  keen  political  instinct  perceived  at  once 
that  the  jerrymandering  process  of  his  Home  Secretary, 
while  securing  to  the  Empire  a  majority  of  electoral 
suffrages,  had,  however,  not  been  able  to  stifle  the 
newly  born  fear  that  the  Emperor's  personal  popularity 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  feeling  it  was  that  gave  birth  to  those  measures 
of  semi-abdication  which  followed  in  July  the  inter- 
pellation signed  by  the  whole  of  the  Opposition,  num- 
bering some  120,  against  the  continuance  of  personal 
government. 

This  interpellation  was  in  reality  the  embodiment 
of  all  the  grievances  hitherto  felt  in  the  Chambers  by 
such  members  of  it  who,  smarting  under  the  previous 
knowledge  that  do  what  they  might  they  were  power- 
less against  the  nominees  of  the  Empire,  had  at  last 
resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 

Among  these  was  the  late  M.  Thiers ;  and  a  conver- 
sation I  had  with  him  in  June,  just  previously  to  the 
elections,  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  record. 

Imbued  as  I  was,  and  everybody  was,  with  the  idea 
that  the  elections  of  1869  might  bring  trouble  in  their 
wake,  I  wrote  to  M.  Thiers  to  ask  for  an  interview, 
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which  he  most  readily  granted  me  in  the  words  of  the 
following  letter,  which  I  copy : — 

"  MONSIEUR, — Je  serai  tons  les  jours  a  votre  disposi- 
tion avant  midi,  pret  a  vous  donner  tous  les  renseigne- 
ments  que  vous  pouvez  desirer  sur  le  sujet  qui  interesse 
actuellement  toute  1'Europe. — Kecevez  1'assurance  de 
mes  sentiments  les  plus  distingues,  A.  TRIERS." 

The  "  subject  which  now  interests  all  Europe  "  shows 
at  once  the  importance  which  M.  Thiers  attached  to 
these  elections ;  for  if  it  be  remembered  that  in  1869 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  had  enough  at  home  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  each,  it  will  be  gathered  that 
the  troubles  of  French  parliamentary  elections  were 
but  an  addition  to  the  general  and  prevailing  anxiety. 

The  great  questions  of  war,  of  the  East,  of  revolution, 
of  State  bankruptcy,  and  of  ecclesiastical  difficulties, 
were  all  to  the  front,  and  none  of  them  were  settled. 

A  Franco- German  war  was  dreaded ;  a  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  was  feared ;  the  spread  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  was  apprehended ;  Italy's  financial  embar- 
rassments were  gloomily  canvassed ;  and  while  the 
Protestant  Church  was  being  disestablished  in  Ireland, 
the  great  Catholic  world  was  trembling  on  the  thresh- 
old of  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  from  the  decisions  of 
which  many  would  find  that  they  had  been  severed 
for  ever  from  the  creed  of  their  birth. 

Still  M.  Thiers  considered  all  this  as  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  elections  in  France. 
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The  letter,  short  as  it  was,  impressed  me  most 
deeply  in  the  sense  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
above ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  peculiar  feelings 
rather  of  strong  interest  to  learn  his  mind,  than  curi- 
osity to  speak  with  the  illustrious  statesman,  that  I 
was  ushered  into  his  presence  on  the  15th  of  June 
1869. 

M.  Thiers  is  so  essentially  the  property  of  history, 
and  especially  of  contemporary  history,  that  I  have  no 
need  to  describe  him ;  nor  could  I  do  it,  for  his  little 
person,  which  at  times  became  so  dignified  as  to  visibly 
grow  taller,1  was  indescribably  elastic — and  his  affable 
manner,  which  gained  for  him  the  nickname  of  "  le 
brave  Papa  Thiers,"  could  at  will  be  influenced  by  a 
degree  of  animation  and  passion  which  might  well 
have  made  one  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  appellation. 

For  a  man  of  experience,  of  learning,  of  marvellous 
talent,  and  of  wonderful  perception  of  character,  I 
don't  remember  ever  meeting  one  who  so  curiously 
impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  his  own  self-importance 
— and  I  do  not  mention  this  impression  as  one  by 
which  I  wish  to  abide  in  the  least,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  of  any  man  by  a  single  interview ;  but  even 
in  1869,  Thiers  was  so  great  a  celebrity,  that  any  note 
jarring  on  one's  estimate  of  his  great  qualities  was  the 
more  likely  to  strike  and  be  remembered. 

When  I  arrived.  I  had  to  wait  some  little  while 

1  I  have  seen  since  Mr  Greville's  Memoirs,  in  which  he  quotes  a 
saying  of  Royer  Collard  :  "  Savez-vous  que  Thiers  est  beau,  .  .  . 
et  qu'il  a  six  pieds  ?  " 
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before  I  was  introduced  into  a  kind  of  gallery  or  long 
room,  on  entering  which  M.  Thiers,  who  was  near  the 
door,  made  me  a  polite  bow,  while  he  affectionately 
dismissed  another  visitor  with  the  words,  "  Comptez 
sur  moi ;  je  n'ai  jamais  failli  a  mon  devoir." 

This  was  so  sententiously  said,  that  I  felt  snubbed 
even  before  the  great  man  had  taken  stock  of  my 
bearing,  which  apparently  did  not  much  please  him, 
since  he  began  his  conversation  by  making  himself 
sure  that  I  belonged  to  the  British  Embassy,  ready  to 
dismiss  me  had  I  not  had  those  powerful  credentials. 

He  was  very  talkative,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
whole  time,  while  I  listened  seated  on  a  kind  of  stool 
of  repentance. 

"  No  wonder,"  he  said,  "  that  England  takes  an  in- 
terest in  our  elections.  They  are,  I  can  assure  you, 
the  most  important  we  have  ever  had  in  France,  and 
if  I  mistake  not,  they  involve  the  ruin  of  the  Empire. 

"  Ce  qui  lui  succedera  je  n'en  sais  rien.  Dieu  veuille 
que  ce  ne  soit  pas  la  ruine  de  la  France. 

"  But  what  I  do  know  is,  that  the  state  of  things  in 
which  we  live  cannot  continue  long ;  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  cannot  be  stifled  any  more ;  that  the  griev- 
ances of  the  middle  classes  cannot  be  ignored;  and 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  honest  men  to  lay  before  the 
Emperor  the  true  state  of  the  country  he  governs,  and 
which  his  Ministers  strive  their  utmost  to  keep  from 
his  view. 

"  They  hate  me.  Yes ;  to  you,  monsieur,  I  fear- 
lessly say  they  hate  me,  because  I  know  them  and  tell 
them  what  I  know. 
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"  For  a  long  time  I  kept  quiet  and  silent.  It  was 
no  use  knocking  one's  head  against  the  wall.  But 
now  we  have  revolution  staring  us  in  the  face  as  an 
alternative  with  the  Empire ;  and  do  you  think  I 
would  be  doing  well  or  rightly  by  my  fellow-citizens 
were  I  to  keep  in  the  background  ? 

"  I  am  wanted,  and  I  shall  not  fail."  At  this  junc- 
ture somebody  knocked  at  the  door.  M.  Thiers,  who, 
I  suppose,  was  unaccustomed  to  be  disturbed,  called 
out,  rather  impatiently  I  thought,  "A  tantot  votre 
tour;"  and  turning  to  me,  said  very  pointedly,  "Je 
re^ois  depuis  six  heures  ce  matin,  et  c'est  comme  cela 
tons  les  jours." 

I  offered  naturally  to  go,  but  he  retained  me,  and 
went  on.  "  Yes,  the  Government  would  like  me  to  be 
defeated — me,  the  defender  of  true  monarchy  and  con- 
stitutional government.  They  have  done  their  best 
towards  that  object :  my  arrondissement  has  been 
manipulated  by  M.  de  Forcade  so  as  to  lessen  my 
old  constituency  and  increase  the  number  of  the 
democratic  vote,  hoping  thereby  to  weaken  the  candi- 
dates of  order  and  disorder  for  the  benefit  of  an  Im- 
perialist ;  or  maybe — for  I  don't  believe  they  can  put 
forward  a  candidate  against  me — they  are  so  blinded 
as  to  hope  for  a  democratic  return  rather  than 'face 
my  presence  in  the  Chamber." 

He  said  this  with  an  air  so  sublime  as  to  make  me 
almost  feel  that  his  presence  anywhere  as  an  enemy 
was  a  calamity  the  Imperial  party  ought  by  all  means 
to  avoid ;  but  assuming  a  less  animated  expression  of 
face  and  manner,  lie  added — 
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"  But  see  what  all  this  leads  to  !  The  Government 
feign  a  belief  in  the  representative  character  of  the 
Chambers  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  they  have 
so  little  confidence  in  themselves  as  to  tamper  with 
electoral  boundaries  on  the  very  eve  of  a  general 
election,  so  as  to  spite  the  candidates  who  are  not  of 
their  choice. 

"  Vous  avez  en  moi  un  exemple  de  la  verite  de  ce 
que  je  vous  dit. 

"They  look  upon  a  majority  as  a  very  unlikely 
occurrence  if  universal  suffrage  were  free,  and  they 
will  boast  of  their  hold  on  the  country,  when,  as  will 
probably  be  the  case,  their  wholesale  and  shameless 
prostitution  of  the  liberty  of  voting  has  succeeded; 
but  mark  my  words,  it  is  for  the  last  time.  L'avenir, 
monsieur,  vous  le  prouvera." 

He  had  said  all  that  he  wanted  to  say,  and  had  on 
the  whole  been  sparing  of  epithets  either  injurious  or 
sarcastic ;  but  the  animation  which  presided  over  the 
whole  of  this  discourse,  and  the  fire  which  twinkled 
right  through  a  pair  of  spectacles,  together  with  the 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  was  a  sight  not  to  be 
forgotten  then,  and  never  to  be  erased  from  the 
memory  after  the  melancholy  years  which  followed 
this  conversation,  and  during  which  were  realised  for 
a  while  his  words,  "  Dieu  veuille  que  ce  ne  soit  pas 
la  ruine  de  la  France,"  and  he  himself  became  so 
illustrious  a  workman  in  the  work  of  remodelling  and 
reconstruction. 
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ON  the  10th  of  June  1869,  the  appeals  of  M.  de 
Eochefort  to  the  mob  to  assert  their  rights,  in 
his  red  -  covered  publication  '  La  Lanterne,'  were 
answered  by  some  fifty  or  sixty  ruffians,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  best  way  of  proving  their  patriotism, 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  hatred  of  kings,  was  to 
smash  whatever  kiosks  or  lanterns  or  shop-windows 
came  in  their  way  or  excited  their  envy  ;  and  as  they 
accompanied  these  acts  of  vandalism  by  roaring  the 
"  Marseillaise,"  so  as  to  disgust  one  of  that  very  fine 
air,  the  rumour  soon  spread  that  "  Paris  est  en  pleine 
revolution." 

It  is  a  fact  that,  for  the  whole  of  that  day  and  night, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  discontented  men  of  the 
lowest  type  actually  kept  a  whole  city  of  upwards  of 
1,000,000  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  frenzied  alarm,  and 
filled  the  Boulevards  with  30,000  or  40,000  onlookers 
ready  to  swell  the  ranks  of  order  or  disorder,  accord- 
ing to  the  success  of  the  lawful  or  the  lawless,  and  at 
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any  rate  adding  to  the  general  alarm  by  giving  this 
ridiculous  riot  an  imposing  air  of  gravity. 

On  all  the  walls  were  placards  calling  on  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  to  give  law  and  order  their  support ; 
while  on  the  Boulevard  St  Martin  cavalry  in  large 
numbers  were  massed,  ready  to  charge  the  unoffending 
for  the  sake  of  securing  one  malcontent. 

I  hurried  early  in  the  afternoon  on  to  the  Boulevard, 

and  found  among  the  crowd  M.  C ,  a  writer  and 

philosopher,  who  has  since  been  made  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  who,  like  myself  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  had  been  impelled  to  leave  his  home, 
his  books,  his  thoughts,  his  occupations,  to  see  what 
was  up.  We  went  about  together  for  a  long  time, 
deafened  by  the  roar  of  an  excited  crowd,  and  awed 
by  the  large  masses  which  surged  to  and  fro  as  the 
patrols  of  cavalry  advanced  and  receded. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  crowd  was  the  absence  of 
any  exhilarating  sign,  such  as  a  joke  or  a  laugh,  or 
some  token  of  disbelief  in  the  seriousness  of  the  affair. 
All  were  apprehensive  or  expectant,  and  wore  that 
peculiar  look  which  suspense  and  anxiety  give  to  the 
countenance. 

The  most  sceptical  blamed  the  Government,  who, 
they  said,  ought  to  know  better  than  to  encourage  such 
demonstrations ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  a  favoured  notion 
with  those  we  met  that  the  whole  riot  had  been  got 
up  to  order,  and  that  the  police  had  considered  it  the 
means  of  rallying  to  the  side  of  the  Emperor  those 
of  the  middle  classes  who  were  not  believed  to  be 
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friendly.  It  was  argued  that  the  fear  of  losing  their 
property  would  rally  to  the  Executive  those  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  it ;  and  as  a  proof  of  what  was  al- 
leged, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  placards  calling  on 
the  citizens  to  maintain  order  were  out  almost  as  soon 
as  any  symptom  of  disorder  had  been  manifested. 

The  sight  was,  however,  very  curious  and  very  in- 
structive. The  mobile  nature  of  the  French  showed 
itself  in  the  quick  manner  in  which  each  rushed  from 
dread  of  revolution  to  hope  of  all  coming  right  through 
the  medium  of  the  army. 

"  Au  moins,"  said  one  to  us,  "  s'il  n'a  jamais  rien 
fait  pour  la  France,  il  a  su  organiser  une  armee  pour 
maintenir  1'ordre." 

How  ruthlessly  this  man's  opinion  must  have  awak- 
ened to  the  reality  if  he  lived  to  hear  of  the  disaster 
of  Sedan ! 

"  Notre  armee,"  said  another,  "  c'est  notre  sauve- 
garde.  Voyez  ces  beaux  cuirassiers  ga  vous  marchera 
sur  un  Prussien  comme  sur  cette  canaille." 

Alas !  the  Prussian  and  the  "  canaille "  both  had 
their  day  only  a  short  time  after,  while  the  cuirassiers 
were  an  annihilated  body  of  men,  powerless  against  a 
victor,  and  powerless  against  their  countrymen. 

"  Ces  pions,  cette  valetaille,  cette  louverie,  ces 
coquins,  ces  scelerats,"  were  the  mildest  terms  used 
in  speaking  of  the  police,  who,  it  must  be  allowed 
though  I  say  it  with  regret,  were,  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire,  arrogant  and  brutal  in  times  of  security,  and 
useless  in  times  of  necessity. 
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I  saw  many  a  woman  and  child  roughly  handled 
by  these  miserable,  dressed- up  puppets  of  the  law, 
who  smiled  only  an  impotent  smile  when  they  came 
across  a  man  with  resolute  purpose,  and  who  seemed 
to  set  at  defiance  the  law  which  they  were  there  to 
protect. 

But  times  are  changed,  and  I  trust  they  have 
improved.  They  "  wanted  it  badly." 

While  my  philosopher  friend  and  I  were  thus  go- 
ing about  gathering  all  the  news  we  could  get,  we 
were  suddenly  stopped  by  a  rush  of  people  crying 
out  madly  to  make  way  on  account  of  a  charge  of 
cavalry. 

M.  C took  to  his  heels  in   true   philosopher 

fashion,  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  so  did  I.  The  only 
excuse  we  had  was,  that  we  could  not  resist  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  surging  mass  that  pressed  upon  us, 
and  adopted  therefore  the  only  sensible  course;  but 
when  we  were  safe  in  a  by-street  we  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  looking  at  each  other,  burst  out  laughing, 
feeling  the  absurdity  of  our  position  as  we  were  flying 
for  our  lives — he  a  sedate  and  well-known  literary 
man,  I  a  member  of  a  foreign  embassy. 

"  C'est  bien  fait ! "  exclaimed  my  friend,  though  I 
could  not  quite  see  in  what  we  had  done  so  well, 
when  he  explained  that  his  legs  had  carried  him 
better  than  he  expected. 

"  Concevez  vous,"  said  he,  "  une  position  plus 
desagreable  que  d'etre  colM  par  un  pion  alors  que 
Ton  veut  en  bon  citoyen  aider  a  la  cause  de  1'ordre. 
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On  vous  aurait  relache,  vous,  comme  etranger:  mais 
inoi,  pensez  done  1'auteur  des  P —  -  cloue*  a  Mazas 
comme  emeutier.  Mon  Dieu  !  cela  me  fait  froid  dans 
le  dos  rien  qu'ii  y  songer." 

And  we  laughed  over  the  predicament ;  but  it  had 
been  enough  for  him,  and  we  separated. 

Meanwhile  the  cavalry  charge  had  proved  a  false 
alarm,  and  with  the  intelligence  my  courage  rose.  I 
therefore  made  my  way  back  to  the  Boulevard,  and 
proceeded  some  distance,  when  I  heard  the  disagree- 
able crackling  noise  of  broken  glass  as  it  fell  on  the 
pavement.  Hurrying  on,  I  heard  people  commenting 
on  the  disgusting  brutality  of  those  who,  at  the  risk  of 
severely  wounding  the  people  near,  were  breaking  with 
long  sticks  the  coloured  glasses  of  those  pretty  news- 
paper offices  known  as  kiosks  all  along  the  Boulevards  ; 
and  presently,  some  hundred  yards  ahead,  I  saw  a 
man  with  a  pole,  which  he  was  brandishing  aloft,  and 
which  presently  came  down  time  after  time  upon  the 
panes  of  an  unoffending  kiosk.  I  at  once  retreated  to 
the  kiosk  which  I  believed  would  be  next  attacked  by 
the  blackguard  vandal ;  and  taking  a  firm  grip  of  a 
big  cane  I  had  with  me,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
scoundrel,  on  whom  I  had  resolved  to  revenge  the 
outraged  law,  in  accordance  with  the  appeal  made  by 
the  police  to  peaceful  citizens.  I  had  not  long  to 
wait ;  but  as  if  my  resolve  was  to  be  strengthened  for 
its  purpose,  just  as  the  man  with  the  pole  was  ap- 
proaching, a  policeman  who  stood  near  gave  a  kick  to 
a  little  boy  who  was  struggling  to  get  free  of  the 
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crowd,  while  the  sight  of  the  pole  made  him  retreat 
from  the  presence  of  him  who  carried  it.  The  ruffian 
had  just  lifted  his  pole  to  the  level  of  the  top  pane  of 
glass,  when  man  and  pole  were  levelled  to  the  ground ; 
and  believing  I  had  hit  him  too  hard,  I  was  precipi- 
tating myself  to  his  rescue,  when  I  perceived  a  body 
of  cavalry  charging  in  earnest,  and  I  had  to  get  away 
as  best  I  could. 

To  say  that  my  night  was  sleepless  is  to  state  but  a 
portion  of  the  truth,  for  I  lived  many  lives  during  that 
terrible  night,  and  vividly  before  me  rose  man,  pole, 
kiosk,  cuirassiers,  and  police,  until  I  was  mad  with 
shame  and  remorse,  and  the  fear  of  having  taken  a 
fellow-creature's  life. 

As  early  as  I  could  on  the  following  morning  I 
hurried  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  where  I  knew 
many  of  the  officials,  and  narrated  my  sad  story. 
Having  told  the  occurrence  as  minutely  as  I  could, 
books  were  brought  to  the  Chef  du  Cabinet  of  the 
Prefect,  who  himself,  poor  man,  had  not  been  to  bed 
that  night,  and  we  both  pored  over  them  to  see 
whether,  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
and  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  any  one  had  been 
picked  up  dead. 

I  can  never  forget  the  cold  perspiration  which  ran 
down  my  temples  as  column  after  column  we  noted 
the  list  of  casualties  —  all,  I  must  say,  of  a  trivial 
nature — and  after  reading  through  the  list,  being  told 
that  there  was  still  one  list  to  come  in,  and  would  I 
wait  until  it  had,  as  it  would  not  be  long  delayed. 
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Here  was  I  waiting  at  the  police  office  for  the  doom 
which  ought  to  place  me  under  their  control. 

Half  an  hour  went  by  before  my  friend  came  in  with 
the  list,  which  completed  up  to  seven  o'clock  that 
morning  all  the  accidents,  injuries,  and  damages  re- 
corded during  the  night  of  the  10th  and  llth  June. 

"  Yous  voyez,"  he  said,  "  il  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi  fouetter 
un  chat,  bien  moins  de  vous  alarmer.  Je  suis  ravi 
pour  vous  qu'il  n'y  a  pire  a  inscrire,  mais  la  franche- 
ment  si  toute  cette  canaille  avait  e'te  massacree  j'en 
aurais  pas  moins  bien  dormi  pour  le  reste  de  mes  jours. 
As  to  you,"  he  continued,  "  you  only  did  your  duty ; 
and  if  we  cannot  be  grateful  to  you  for  taking  one  life 
at  least  from  these  miscreants,  some  of  the  newspaper- 
vendors  on  the  Boulevard  will  thank  you  for  gallantly 
preventing  their  catching  cold." 

With  these  words  I  was  dismissed  by  my  friend,  an 
excellent  man  and  a  most  zealous  servant  of  the  Empire, 
whose  name  I  have  not  since  seen  in  the  public  press, 
and  who  therefore,  I  presume,  has  been  swept  away 
from  notice  like  so  many  of  those  who  believed  the 
Empire  to  be  the  stepping-stone  to  higher  things ;  but 
for  all  that,  I  reflected  over  what  I  had  heard  in  the 
crowd,  and  comparing  their  accusations  of  the  part 
played  by  the  police  in  getting  up  these  riots  with 
their  own  light-heartedness  in  appreciating  the  acci- 
dents of  that  night,  I  could  riot  but  think  very  seriously 
of  what  I  had  witnessed,  and  concluded  that  although 
it  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  and  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  prove,  still  it  was  not  out  of  the  region  of 
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probability    that    the   people's    judgment    was    right 
after  all. 

My  conscience  was  eased  by  my  visit  to  the  police ; 
but  my  belief  in  the  stability  of  the  Empire  as  a 
Government  was  shaken  most  conclusively  from  that 
day. 
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NAPOLEON'S  FATAL  YEAR-OLLIYIER'S 
MINISTRY,  1869, 


A  MONG  the  scraps  which  I  have  accumulated  in 
•^-  the  course  of  many  years  I  find  one  which  I 
believe  has  been  printed  before,  but  to  which  events 
now  give  a  melancholy  interest. 

Some  years  before  1869 — but  I  do  not  remember 
exactly  when — a  table  was  circulated  to  prove  that, 
by  adding  the  dates  of  the  Emperor's  birth,  that  of  the 
Empress,  and  that  of  their  marriage,  to  the  year  1852, 
when  Napoleon  was  made  Emperor,  the  result  would 
give  the  year  in  which  either  he  would  die  or  resign ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  year  1869  thus 
obtained  is  the  year  when  Napoleon  III.  abdicated 
personal  government  and  prepared  his  downfall  in 
1870. 

Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  the  same  process  applied 
to  Louis  Philippe  gave  the  year  1848,  that  in  which 
he  abdicated. 

Here  is  the  table  : — 
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Louis  PHILIPPE  ascended  the  throne  in 
1830  1830 


Date  of  7  Birth  of  7         Marri 

birth.    ^        7  Queen.    )        8 


1848  1848  1848 

in  which  year  he  abdicated. 

NAPOLEON  III.  ascended  the  throne  in 
1852  1852 


1869  1869  1869 

in  which  year  he  practically  abdicated. 

In  this  same  year  Emile  Ollivier,  the  light-hearted 
minister — "  I'homme  au  coeur  leger  " — came  to  power ; 
and  in  the  Ministry  which  he  formed  were  Messieurs 
Daru,  Valdrome,  Legris,  Marquis  de  Talhouet,  Buffet, 
Le  Boeuf,  Eichard,  and  Marshal  Vaillant. 

Because  of  M.  Legris  the  colour  of  this  Ministry 
was  pronounced  to  be  uncertain ;  and  owing  to  MM. 
(T)alouette  and  Le  Boeuf,  it  was  said  that  the  "  Buffet " 
was  well  furnished.  They  were  all  rich  because  of 
M.  Eichard. 

The  lines  ran  thus : — 

"  Sachons  apprdcier  le  nouveau  Ministere. 
Le  pays  a  Daru  comme  a  Valdrdme  adhere. 
Des  gens  peu  colored,  j'en  serai  peu  surpris, 
Disent  c'est  la  couleur  incertaine  Legris. 
Leurs  Excellences  sont  pourtant  bien  assorties, 
On  promet  Talhouet  et  cailles  bien  roties, 
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Un  Buffet  bien  fourni.     Le  Bceuf  est  excellent. 
Le  Ministere  en  somme  est  honnete  et  Vaillant. 
L'un  d'eux  est  un  Richard,  tous  les  autres  sont  riches. 
De  liberte,  dit-on  ils  ne  seront  pas  chiches, 
Et  qu'il  ne  restat  rien  qu'on  nous  put  envier, 
Le  ciel  nous  fut  propice  en  Emile  Ollivier." 

Marshall  Vaillant  always  lent  himself  to  these  punning 
rhymes. 

It  may  be  remembered  how  Marshals  Eandom, 
Vaillant,  and  Prince  Napoleon  were  to  command  the 
French  expedition  against  Austria;  and  how  the 
French,  who  always  called  Prince  Napoleon  Plon  Plon, 
invented  the  line — 

"  Random,  Plon  Plon,  Vaillant." 
"  Let  us  make  Plon  Plou  valorous." 
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A  FTER  her  return  from  a  successful  trip  to  the 
-^-  East,  her  Majesty  the  Empress  Eugenie  is 
supposed  to  have  exercised  great  influence  over  her 
husband ;  and  as  it  was  after  that  somewhat  hasty 
expedition  that  she  was  admitted  to  a  recognised 
place  in  the  Cabinet  Councils,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  supposition  had  much  to  substantiate  it. 

The  Emperor,  who  hitherto  had  been  known  as 
rather  anti  -  clerical,  became  suddenly  the  protector 
of  the  Papacy;  and  his  conversion  to  clerical  views 
in  the  interest  of  France  gave  rise  to  a  lampoon  which 
ran  thus : — 

"  Pres  de  son  vieux  sur  son  declin 
Mi  mi  fait  tou  jours  la  bigote  ; 
Elle  en  veut  faire  un  calotin, 
II  ne  vaut  plus  une  calotte." 

Not  to  be  worth  the  head-gear  of  a  priest,  was  a  very 
strong  invective  against  a  ruler  who  had  devoted  his 
best  years  to  the  prosperity  of  France. 
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But  it  shows,  in  its  spirit  of  scurrilous  ingratitude, 
what  the  state  of  feeling  was  at  the  time. 

"  Nous  dansons  sur  un  volcan  "  was  said  many  years 
before,  but  would  have  been  more  appropriate  in  1869; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  remember  that  year  and  its 
events  without  recalling  the  extraordinary  change  that 
had  come  over  the  man,  whose  utterances  on  the  first 
of  the  year  had  for  a  long  time  past  been  looked 
upon  as  the  key  of  what  Europe  might  expect 
were  the  wishes  of  France  and  its  sovereign  to  be 
disregarded. 

In  1869  the  personal  government  of  the  Emperor 
came  to  an  end,  just  as  his  religious  views  suffered 
alteration ;  but — what  is  a  more  significant  fact — the 
old  dread  of  the  Emperor  to  engage  in  war  with 
Prussia  was  practically  overcome ;  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  now,  that  from  this  year  a  settled 
purpose  came  to  the  front — a  resolve  which  eventually 
brought  ruin  to  France  and  to  the  Imperial  family — 
the  decision  taken  by  the  Emperor,  despite  his  know- 
ledge of  the  unprepared  state  of  his  country,  to  divert 
his  country's  attention  from  growing  troubles  at  home 
by  plunging  it  into  a  war  of  conquest. 

That  he  took  kindly  to  the  decision  would  be  in- 
accurate ;  for  I  heard  from  more  than  one  royal  per- 
sonage in  Germany,  that  up  to  the  very  last  Napoleon 
III.  hoped  it  might  be  delayed,  and  my  informants 
were  likely  to  know ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1869,  Napoleon  was  ruled,  and  not  a  ruler. 

He  played  the  part  of  a  gambler  who  stakes  his 
L 
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last  chance  on  a  throw  of  the  dice;  and  when  his 
thoughts  had  been  uttered,  the  die  was  cast. 

In  February  1870  I  went  to  a  last  reception  at  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  M.  Dam  was  then  at  the 
head  of  that  important  department,  and  his  family 
were  all  well  known  to  me.  They  belonged  to  that 
charmed  circle  which,  until  the  introduction  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  had  so  studiously  kept  aloof  from 
Imperial  associations. 

He  did  not,  therefore,  look  upon  me  in  a  mere 
official  character,  but  treated  me  with  a  friendly 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  my  position  of  attach^ 
alone  could  not  warrant,  but  which  was  due  to  my 
friendship  with  his  son. 

When  I  was  announced,  he  cordially  shook  hands 
with  me  and  exclaimed — 

"  Is  it  true  that  we  are  about  to  lose  you  ? " 

"  I  have  been  transferred  to  Constantinople." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  asked  to  be 
removed  from  Paris  ?  " 

"Well,  I  have  had  three  delightful  years,  and  I 
must  see  a  little  of  the  rest  of  Europe." 

"  You  will  see  enough  of  it  if  you  remain  here,"  said 
his  Excellency. 

"  But  Paris  is  Capua." 

"  It  will  not  be  so  long.  Events  are  about  to  take 
place,"  gravely  remarked  the  Minister,  "  which  will 
far  exceed  in  importance  anything  that  has  gone  be- 
fore; £et  c'est  quand  ces  grands  eVenements  se  pre- 
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parent  que  vous  quittez  vos  amis,  et  vous  nous  dites 
adieu.  C'est  Men  mal  a  vous.' " 

I  was  much  impressed  by  these  words ;  and  indeed 
they  have  never  ceased  to  ring  in  my  ears. 

Did  M.  Daru  know  that  war  was  resolved  upon,  or 
did  he  speak  from  the  knowledge  of  what  was  passing 
through  the  Imperial  mind,  regardless  of  its  being  a 
settled  intention  or  not  ?  The  question  is  one  I  per- 
haps could  solve;  but  it  matters  little  here.  All  I 
care  to  point  out  in  relating  this  anecdote  is  the  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  February  1870,  long  before  the  Bene- 
detti  incidents,  a  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
alluded  to  the  coming  war;  and  the  remarks  with 
which  I  have  prefaced  this  conversation  must  show 
how  really  grateful  Napoleon  III.  would  have  been  for 
a  friend  to  stop  him  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  from 
which  he  was  about  to  plunge  headlong,  against  his 
better  judgment  and  his  own  instinctive  fears,  only  to 
lose  himself  and  France. 

In  August  of  the  preceding  year,  I  had  casually  told 
a  Prussian  colleague  of  my  desire  to  be  some  day  sent 
to  Germany,  when  he  remarked  smilingly :  "  Wait 
until  it  is  created — Attendez  qu'elle  soit  formee ; " 
and  though  at  the  time  the  remark  struck  me  as 
whimsical,  still,  in  weighing  events  as  they  subse- 
quently occurred,  and  as  history  has  now  chronicled 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  England  was  not 
well  aware  of  both  German  intentions  and  French 
apprehensions.  It  is  not  for  me  to  do  more  in  these 
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pages  than  to  record  my  firm  belief  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  England  to  stop  the  Franco-German  war  at 
the  outset,  in  the  name  of  European  civilisation  about 
to  be  outraged,  and  thus  prove  a  friend  to  Napoleon 
III.,  just  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  country  to 
delay  the  Eusso-Turkish  war  of  more  recent  years, 
had  not  Ignatieff  proved  a  better  diplomatist  at  the 
Conference  of  Constantinople  than  the  representatives 
of  other  Powers. 

When  in  Germany,  I  was  shown  a  fan  belonging  to 
Fraulein  von  Cohausen,  upon  which,  when  she  accom- 
panied the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Hamilton  to  Wilhelm- 
shohe,  where  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner,  the  Emperor 
had  written  these  lines  of  Dante : — 

"  Nessun  maggior  dolor, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria." 

Poor  Emperor!  he  was  a  friend  to  all,  and  fell 
through  his  friends.  He  was  very  true  to  England, 
whatever  he  may  have  been  to  other  countries ;  but 
England  failed  him  unfortunately  in  Denmark,  fortu- 
nately in  Mexico,  and  fatally  in  1870. 
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and  have  a  dish  of  tea  with  my  daughters," 
still  sounds  in  my  ears,  though  the  invitation 
was  conveyed  so  far  back  as  the  year  1866,  as  one  of 
the  cheeriest,  pleasantest  inducements  to  enjoy  good 
cheer  and  good  company  that  I  ever  received. 

The  delightful  Irish  brogue  in  which  it  was  clothed, 
and  the  irresistible  mirth  of  the  man  who  thus  asked 
me  to  accompany  him,  are  vivid  recollections  of  dear 
old  Lever,  the  novelist — a  man  whom  his  biographer, 
whoever  he  is,  could  not  have  better  described  than  in 
the  words  he  used  in  the  'Times'  of  June  7,  1872, 
when  he  said  that  there  was  about  him  "  a  lightness 
of  touch  that  carried  off  his  extravagance,"  and  a  talent 
which  "  interested  one  in  his  fairy  tale  until  it  was  all 
accepted  as  sober  history." 

He  had  seen  much  and  knew  men  well,  but  his 
buoyant  spirits  never  clashed  with  his  softer  feelings ; 
and  while  he  never  forgot  a  kindness,  he  never  allowed 
one  which  he  could  perform  to  be  left  undone. 
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Many  a  pleasant  talk  we  had  about  his  works,  and 
many  an  indiscreet  question  I  asked  him. 

"  The  adventures  of  the  beings  we  create,"  he  once 
told  me,  "  are  those  we  prefer  even  to  our  own,  and 
that  is  why  I  like  '  Harry  Lorrequer '  and  '  Tom  Burke ' 
better  than  the  'Dodd  Family  Abroad.'  But,"  he 
added,  "the  pleasure  of  eating  bread-and-butter  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  thickness  of  the  butter." 

I  laughed  somewhat  more  at  this  than  he  thought  I 
should,  when  he  remarked — 

"  Well,  you  may  laugh  because  I  point  this  home- 
truth  to  your  notice ;  but  I  am  sure  you  agree  with 
me — and  I  don't  mind  making  a  bet — that  of  all  my 
works  the  one  you  prefer  and  the  public  like  best  is 
'  Con  Cregan.' " 

"  No ;  I  think  not.     It  is  too  absurd." 

"  The  butter  may  not  be  good,  my  boy,  but  sure  it 
is  thick  enough." 

"  Well,  but  which  of  all  your  novels  do  you  like  the 
best?" 

"  Like  'em  all." 

In  18*71  I  had  occasion  to  ask  his  good  offices  in 
regard  to  a  lecture  which  I  had  delivered  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  which  I  thought  might  form  a  suitable 
subject  for  a  magazine. 

In  reply,  Lever,  who  at  the  time  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  both  'Blackwood'  and  the  '  Cornhill,' 
wrote  me  the  following  letter,  which  shows  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  his  desire  to  oblige,  and  points  at  the 
same  time  to  the  fact  that  even  the  editors  of  these 
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two  well-known  publications  had  misgivings  as  to  the 
fading  judgment  of  the  gouty  invalid  who,  when  he 
wrote  to  me,  had  but  few  more  months  to  live  and  but 
a  short  time  left  to  continue  his  long  life- task  of  amus- 
ing the  British  public  by  his  humour,  his  wit,  his 
buoyant  spirits,  and  his  delightful  writings: — 

"  TRIESTE,  Nov.  4,1871. 

"  MY  DEAR  ,  I  send  you  a  line  by  the  mail 

which  leaves  this  morning,  in  preference  to  keeping 
you  waiting  any  longer  for  a  more  detailed  answer. 

"  I  shall  send  anything  you  intrust  to  me  to  '  Corn- 
hill'  with  pleasure;  but  I  ought  to  premise  that  I 
have  met  scant  success,  even  some  actual  rebuff,  with 
my  last  two  recommendations:  and  in  one  case  the 
paper  I  forwarded  was  very  able. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  these  people,  but  I  believe 
the  editors  and  other  influential  men  about  magazines 
long,  so  far  as  they  can,  to  make  their  own  journal  a 
close  borough,  and  keep  its  pages  for  a  chosen  knot, 
known  each  to  the  other. 

"  If  I  dare  presume  a  word  of  advice,  do  not  let 
whatever  you  send  to  a  publisher  seem  a  collection  of 
stray  pieces,  like  the  loose  papers  in  a  man's  portfolio : 
let  there  be,  or  let  there  seem  to  be,  some  continuous 
thread  of  connection  throughout ;  and  above  all,  avoid 
the  word  '  lecture,'  for  the  papers  can  have  all  the  air 
of  novelty  in  England  that  were  only  heard  on  the 
Bosphorus. 

"  I  am  so  crippled  with  gout,  that  my  usual  hand- 
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writing  is  now  nearly  impossible;  but  I  mean  to  be 
legible,  and  endeavour  to  be  so. 

"  I  assure  you  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  of 
use  to  you :  independently  of  yourself,  your  name  is 
associated  with  the  pleasantest  memories  and  the  most 
genial  relations  of  my  life. — And  I  am  very  sincerely 
yours,  CHAELES  LEVEE. 

"  Think  well  over  the  title  of  your  papers.  I  really 
believe  it  does  more  for  a  manuscript  than  for  a  man." 
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A  MONG  the  artists  in  vogue  during  the  years  of 
-^-  my  attacheship  in  Paris  were  three  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Waldteuffel,  and  though  I  believe  they 
all  had  a  talent  for  composition,  still  only  one  of  them, 
M.  Emile  Waldteuffel,  was  specially  distinguished  for 
his  admirable  waltzes. 

He  led  the  orchestra  at  the  Tuileries  and  at  all 
the  fashionable  balls,  and  dedicated  each  waltz  which 
flowed  from  his  prolific  pen  to  some  distinguished 
beauty  or  patron,  or  some  well-known  friend. 

He  inscribed  one  of  his  early  waltzes  called  "  Amy  " 
to  my  humble  self,  and  played  it  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Tuileries  one  night  that  I  had  the  honour  of  lead- 
ing a  cotillon  at  one  of  the  Empress's  private  balls 
("  les  charmants  petits  Lundis  de  1'Imperatrice  ")  with 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere. 

Delightful  as  I  thought  the  compliment  then,  I 
never  experienced  a  more  flattering  sensation  than 
in  the  spring  of  1874,  when,  happening  to  be  passing 
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through  Paris  on  my  way  to  Germany,  I  was  induced 
to  go  to  a  ball  where  I  was  promised  to  meet  all  that 
"  the  war  had  spared  "  of  my  old  friends. 

As  I  entered,  a  waltz  was  being  danced  with  the 
usual  entrain  Waldteuffel's  band  could  always  pro- 
duce, when  suddenly  I  heard  the  music  stop,  for  one 
second  only,  and  the  strains  of  the  "  Amy  "  waltz  fol- 
low this  momentary  silence. 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  Emile  Waldteuffel  pleasantly 
smiling.  He  had  spied  me  at  the  entrance,  and  struck 
up  the  tune  to  welcome  his  friend — "  son  ami." 

I  had  known  him  very  well  in  the  years  1868  and 
1869  especially,  and  he  was  as  constant  a  visitor  at 
the  rooms  which  Harry  Wodehouse  and  I  had  at  the 
Embassy  as  his  engagements  and  our  own  allowed. 

But  I  remember  a  night  when  we  set  him  to  the 
piano  at  about  twelve,  and  it  was  three  in  the  morning 
before  we  could  release  him,  so  delightful  was  it  to 
hear  him  play. 

We  asked  him  to  compose  a  waltz  in  honour  of 
the  Embassy,  and,  requesting  some  music-paper,  he 
scribbled  off,  almost  as  fast  as  it  takes  me  to  record 
the  circumstance,  the  beginning  of  the  waltz  which  I 
transcribe  here. 

It  shows  enough  how  inspiriting  it  would  have 
been  had  we  not  interrupted  him  at  every  moment, 
or  allowed  him  to  complete  it. 

He  is  now  as  well  known  in  England  as  abroad, 
thanks,  I  believe,  to  royal  patronage;  but  in  those 
days  his  talent  alone  had  brought  him  to  the  front; 
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and  I  don't  know  of  any  of  his  subsequent  composi- 
tions which  can  equal  "  Manolo." 

I  have  not  seen  him  since  1874;  but  I  owe  my 
friend  this  record  of  very  happy  moments,  due  to  his 
talent  and  his  grateful  heart. 

A  I'Ambassade  d'Angleterre  Valse. 
Par  EMILE  WALDTEUFFEL. 


jzqrpjzg: 


?£ 


^fc^fe 


June  19,  1868. 
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fTlHE  following  letter,  which  I  received  at  the  end  of 
February  1871  at  Athens,  left  Paris  by  balloon 
on  the  25th  of  January,  a  day  after  the  date  on  which 
it  is  written ;  and  by  the  several  postmarks  which  it 
bears,  must  have  reached  Laval  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Lyons  and  Marseilles  on  the  20th,  and  have 
left  the  latter  place  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  on 
the  21st. 

Where  the  letter  was  between  the  25th  of  January 
and  its  arrival  at  Laval  on  the  15th  of  February  I 
cannot  tell;  but  its  resigned  tone,  the  true  French 
spirit  of  nobility  at  one  moment  and  suspicion  the 
next,  is  well  defined,  and  the  whole  letter  gives  an 
insight  into  family  troubles  in  Paris  during  the  great 
Prussian  siege  of  that  capital : — 

"  PARIS,  24  Janvier  1871. 
129  Jour  du  stege. 

"  MON  CHER  H., — Nous  sommes  bombardes  depuis  le 
3  Janvier,  mais  pleins  d'e*nergie  et  de  resignation.  Ma 
mere  n'a  pas  voulu  quitter  notre  maison,  bien  que  des 
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obus  soient  tombes  aux  Invalides  et  Eue  de  Bourgogne.1 
Personne  n'a  peur  :  nos  gens  2  sont  restes  a  leur  poste 
comme  leur  maitresse  attendant  la  delivrance.  D'ou 
nous  viendra  t'elle  ?  du  ciel,  je  n'en  doute  pas.  On 
fait  une  neuvaine  a  N.  D.  des  victoires.  Toutes  les 
paroisses  y  vont.  Ce  matin  c'etait  la  notre.  J'y  ai 
mene  3  M.  de  1'  .  .  .  <^ui  nous  est  un  fidele  ami. 
Puis  nous  avons  et^  a  N.  D.  de  Paris  ou  le  Saint 
Sacrement  e"tait  expose. 

"  J'ai  sauve  a  grand  peine  notre  cheval  qu'on  voulait 
manger.  Nous  avons  400  grammes  4  de  pain  par  jour : 
mais  nous  ne  manquons  de  rien  et  nourrissons  de 
pauvres  soldats  convalescents  qui  sortent  des  am- 
bulances et  sont  caserne's  sur  1'esplanade  des  Invalides 
avant  de  rejoindre  leurs  corps. 

"  A  la  derniere  bataille  de  Jeudi  nous  avons  perdu 
2  de  nos  gardes  nationaux:  le  brave  Marquis  de 
Coriolis,5  68  ans,  frappe  de  2  balles,  et  le  jeune 
D'Estournel  de  3  balles.  II  allait  se  marier.  Nous 
avons  eu  une  tentative  de  desordre  avant  hier  paye"e 
par  les  Prussiens,  mais  tout  est  calme.  Mille  choses  a 
E.  de  T. :  sa  tante  Stephanie  ist  ic,i  et  va  bien.  Au 
revoir,  mon  cher  H.  Priez  pour  nous.  S." 

A  courageous  letter,  and  descriptive  of  those  terrible 
days! 

1  This  house  and  its  gardens  extended  from  the  Boulevart  des 
Invalides  to  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne  ;  and  the  lady  styled  mother  was 
then  eighty  years  of  age. 

3  Servants.  3  Driven.  4  Nearly  1  Ib.  1  oz. 

5  One  of  the  finest  characters  I  ever  knew. 
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i\N  the  10th  of  January  1875,  while  in  Eome,  we 
^  had,  my  wife  and  myself,  the  honour  of  an  inter- 
view with  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  were  in- 
troduced by  Monsignore  Stonor. 

I  had  long  looked  to  this  moment ;  and  the  artistic 
beauties  of  the  Vatican  could  not  arrest  my  attention 
or  allay  my  impatience  until  I  had  seen,  and  heard, 
and  talked  to  the  illustrious  Pope  who,  throughout  a 
reign  of  misfortune,  as  a  sovereign,  had  each  day  gained 
more  and  more  the  admiration  of  the  world  by  his 
sublime  patience,  his  unfailing  dignity,  and  his  stub- 
born will  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  he  considered 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

I  craved  to  see  one  who  could  so  perfectly  typify  the 
weaknesses  of  man  and  so  illustriously  exalt  the  vir- 
tues and  merits  of  the  priesthood :  a  Pope,  like  whom 
there  have  been  few  in  the  long  and  honourable  list 
of  the  successors  of  St  Peter,  and  a  man  who,  in  answer 
to  the  narrow-minded  revilers  of  liberty,  could,  his  ex- 
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alted  station  notwithstanding,  reply  that  to  him  there 
was  something  grand  in  the  principles  of  '89,  since 
they  had  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all  before  the 
law. 

This  answer,  recorded  by  Emile  Ollivier  in  his  book 
on  the  Vatican,  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  one  who, 
in  the  honest  belief  of  the  necessity  for  its  definition, 
summoned  the  Council  of  1869,  so  as  to  proclaim  the 
spiritual  inequality  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  before 
his  own  authority. 

And  when  his  Holiness  appeared,  what  a  change 
came  over  me !  Wonder  disappeared,  and  spontaneous 
love  took  its  place — a  love  born  from  the  gentle  kind- 
ness of  the  little  white-robed  man  before  us,  who  with 
a  smile  and  the  confident  knowledge  of  his  spiritual 
paternity,  exclaimed  :  "  Ah  voila,  les  nouveaux  maries ; 
mettez  vous  a  genoux,  mes  enfants,  je  vais  vous  donner 
ma  benediction." 

On  rising,  the  Pope,  the  sovereign,  the  priest,  had 
all  vanished,  and  there  remained  a  pleasant,  talkative 
man,  who  asked  ordinary  questions,  and  expressed  fal- 
lible opinions  just  like  any  other  mortal,  but  with 
better  humour,  better  wit,  and  greater  disinterested 
kindness. 

His  Holiness  was  much  interested  in  English  people 
apparently,  for  he  asked  us  about  one  and  the  other 
as  if  they  were  members  of  his  own  family — which 
they  were  not;  for  those  he  mostly  inquired  after 
were  of  another  creed,  and  men  who  were  not  at  all 
anxious  to  see  a  Papal  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  St 
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James's.  Presently  he  said,  "  And  do  you  know  Odo 
Kussell  ?  He  was  long  here,  and  I  believe  him  to  be 
a  good  and  honest  man — at  least  his  mother  was  a 
most  excellent  lady;  but  I  cannot  be  quite  certain 
that  he  always  loved  us.  I  have  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  if  I  am  right,  it  was  very  wrong  of  him, 
for  we  always  tried  to  be  agreeable  to  him  and  to 
Great  Britain,  whom  he  so  ably  though  unofficially 
represented. 

"Why,"  added  the  Pope,  "is  England  averse  to 
official  representation  ?  C'est  un  vrai  non-sens  dans  le 
siecle  ou  nous  vivons." 

Then  suddenly  he  changed,  and  asked — 

"  Do  you  know  Prince  Bismarck  ? " 

"No." 

"  As  to  him  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  II  n'est  pas 
aussi  bon ;  mais,  '  nihil  violentum  durabile.' " 

This  was  said  with  a  smile.  "And  by  the  way," 
added  the  Pope,  with  a  slight  degree  of  malicious 
pleasure,  "  I  see  that  the  '  Times '  newspaper,  which  is 
always  against  me,  is  not  always  in  favour  of  M.  de 
Bismarck." 

The  remainder  of  the  interview  was  of  a  private 
character ;  but  the  above,  referring  as  it  does  to  Lord 
Ampthill  and  Lady  William  Kussell,  and  marking  the 
characteristic  gaiety  of  Pio  Nono,  is,  I  think,  deserving 
of  a  record,  slight  though  the  subject-matter  may  be. 

Odo  Eussell  had  long  been  detached  from  the 
Legation  at  Florence  to  reside  at  Borne  and  keep  our 
Government  informed  as  to  matters  clerical ;  and 
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though  he  discharged  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody,  still  the  few  words  of  the  Pope  respecting 
him  show  how  Italian  diplomacy  had  read  through 
the  mind  of  the  accomplished  English  diplomatist,  and 
seen  that  he  was  110  particular  friend  of  the  Vatican, 
though  he  had  never  given  any  tangible  proof  of  his 
want  of  sympathy  with  them. 

As  a  diplomatist,  excelling  in  tact,  in  manner,  in 
temper,  and  in  ability,  Odo  Eussell,  the  late  Lord 
Ampthill,  reached  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible 
to  reach  it,  and  his  loss  is  one  which  will  not  be  easily 
retrieved. 


THE     END. 
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—     The  Entail ;  or,  The  Laird  of  Grippy.     Fcap.  8vo,  28. 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Family  Prayers.     Authorised  by  the  General  Assembly  of 

the  Church  of  Scotland.  A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  in  large  type,  43.  6d. 
Another  Edition,  crown  8vo,  28. 

Prayers  for  Social  and  Family  Worship.    For  the  Use  of 

Soldiers,  Sailors,  Colonists,  and  Sojourners  in  India,  and  other  Persons,  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  services  of  a  Christian 
Ministry.  Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Hymnal.     Hymns  for  Public  Worship.    Pub- 
lished for  Use  in  Churches  by  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly.    Various 
sizes — viz. :  t.  Large  type,  for  Pulpit  use,  cloth,  38.  6d.     2.  Longprimer  type, 
cloth,  red  edges,  is.  6d.  ;  French  morocco,  28.  6d.  ;  calf,  6s.     3.   Bourgeois 
type,  cloth,  red  edges,  is.  ;  French  morocco,  28.    4.  Minion  type,  limp  cloth, 
6d. ;  French  morocco,  is.  6d.     5.  School  Edition,  in  paper  cover,  2d.     6.  Chil- 
dren's Hymnal,  paper  cover,  id.     No.  2,  bound  with  the  Psalms  and  Para- 
phrases, cloth,  33. ;  French  morocco,  48.  6d. ;  calf,  78.  6d.     No.  3,  bound  with 
the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases,  cloth,  28. ;  French  morocco,  38. 

The  Scottish  Hymnal,  with  Music.    Selected  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Hymns  and  on  Psalmody.    The  harmonies  arranged  by  W.  H.  Monk. 
Cloth,  is.  6d. ;  French  morocco,  38.  6d.     The  same  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation, 
is.  6d.  and  38.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Hymnal,  with  Fixed  Tune  for  each  Hymn. 

Longprimer  type,  38.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Hymnal  Appendix.     I.  Longprimer  type,  is. 

2.  Nonpareil  type,  cloth  limp,  4d. ;  paper  cover,  2d. 

Scottish  Hymnal  with  Appendix  Incorporated.    Bourgeois 

type,  limp  cloth,  is.    Large  type,  cloth,  red  edges,  28.  6d.     Nonpareil  type, 
paper  covers,  3d. ;  cloth,  red  edges,  6d. 

GERARD.      Reata:    What's  in  a  Name.      By  E.   D.   GERARD. 

New  Edition.    In  one  volume,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Beggar  my  Neighbour.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Waters  of  Hercules.     3  vols.     Post  8vo,  253.  6d. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.     Part  I.    Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.  Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  6s.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion, fcap.,  33.  6d. 
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GOETHE'S  FAUST.     Part  II.     Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.     Fcap.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

GOETHE.    Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe.     Translated  by  Professor 

AYTOUN  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.    Third  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

GORDON  GUMMING.      At  Home  in  Fiji.     By  C.  F.  GORDON 

GUMMING,  Author  of  '  From  the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas.'    Fourth  Edition, 
post  8vo.    With  Illustrations  and  Map.     73.  6d. 

A  Lady's  Cruise  in   a   French    Man-of-War.       New   and 

Cheaper  Edition.    8vo.    With  Illustrations  and  Map.    128.  6d. 

Fire-Fountains.     The  Kingdom  of  Hawaii :   its  Volcanoes, 

and  the  History  of  its  Missions.    With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.    2 
vols.  8vo,  253. 

Granite  Crags  :  The  Yo-semite  Region  of  California.  Illus- 
trated with  8  Engravings.  One  vol.  8vo. 

Wanderings  in  China.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  255. 

GRAHAM.      The  Life  and  Work  of  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  C.S.I. 

By  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  F.  I.  GRAHAM,  B.S.C.     8vo,  148. 

GRANT.     Bush-Life  in   Queensland.     By  A.  C.   GRANT.      New 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HAMERTON.  Wenderholme  :  A  Story  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Life.  By  PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON,  Author  of  'A  Painter's  Camp.'  A 
New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HAMILTON.  Lectures  on  Metaphysics.  By  Sir  WILLIAM  HAMIL- 
TON, Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  MANSEL,  B.C.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  St  Paul's  ;  and  JOHN 
VEITCH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Glasgow.  Sixth  Edition.  2 
vols.  8vo,  243. 

Lectures  on  Logic.    Edited  by  the  SAME.     Third  Edition. 

2  VOls.,  248. 

Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and 

University  Reform.     Third  Edition,  8vo,  218. 

Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic 

and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     By  Professor  VEITCH  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.     8vo,  with  Portrait,  i8s. 

Sir   William    Hamilton :    The   Man   and  his  Philosophy. 

Two  Lectures   Delivered  before  the  Edinburgh    Philosophical    Institution, 
January  and  February  1883.     By  the  SAME.     Crown  8vo,  28. 

HAMILTON.     Mr  Montenello.     A  Romance  of  the  Civil  Service. 

By  W.  A.  BAILLIE  HAMILTON.     In  3  vols.  post  8vo,  253.  6d. 

HAMLEY.     The  Operations  of  War  Explained  and  Illustrated.    By 

Lieut.-General  Sir  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLEY,  K.C.B.      Fourth  Edition,  re- 
vised throughout.    4to,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  308. 

Thomas  Carlyle  :   An  Essay.      Second   Edition.      Crown 

8vo.     2S.  6d. 

The  Story  of  the  Campaign  of  Sebastopol.     Written  in  the 

Camp.    With  Illustrations  drawn  in  Camp  by  the  Author.    8vo,  218. 

On  Outposts.     Second  Edition.     8vo,  2s. 

Wellington's  Career  ;  A  Military  and  Political  Summary. 

Crown  8vo,  28. 

Lady  Lee's  Widowhood.   Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Our   Poor  Relations.      A  Philozoic  Essay.      With   Illus- 
trations, chiefly  by  Ernest  Griset.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  6d. 

HAMLEY.     Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  ?     A  Tale.     By  Major-General 

W.  G.  HAMLEY,  late  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  New  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 

Traseaden  Hall.     "When  George  the  Third  was  King." 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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HAKBORD.  Definitions  and  Diagrams  in  Astronomy  and  Navi- 
gation. By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  HARBORD,  M.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  Education, 
Admiralty,  is. 

Short  Sermons  for  Hospitals  and  Sick  Seamen.     Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  48.  6d. 

HARRISON.     Oure  Tounis  Colledge.     Sketches  of  the  History  of 

the  Old  College  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  Appendix  of  Historical  Documents. 
By  JOHN  HARRISON.  Crown  8vo,  58. 

HASELL.      Bible  Partings.     By  E.  J.  HASELL.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Short  Family  Prayers.     By  Miss  HASELL.     Cloth,  is. 

HAY.     The  Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr  George  Hay,  Bishop  of 

Edinburgh.    Edited  under  the  Supervision  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  STRAIN. 

'With  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.     5  vols.  crown  8vo,  bound  in  extra 

cloth,  £1,  is.     Or,  sold  separately — viz. : 

The  Sincere  Christian  Instructed  in  the  Faith  of  Christ  from  the  Written  Word. 
2  vols..  8s.— The  Devout  Christian  Instructed  in  the  Law  of  Christ  from  the  Written 
Word.  2  vols.,  8s.— The  Pious  Christian  Instructed  in  the  Nature  and  Practice  of  the 
Principal  Exercises  of  Piety,  i  vol. ,  43. 

HEATLEY.      The  Horse-Owner's  Safeguard.     A  Handy  Medical 

Guide  for  every  Man  who  owns  a  Horse.  By  G.  S.  HEATLEY,  M.R.C.,  V.S. 
Crown  8vo,  53. 

The  Stock-Owner's  Guide.     A  Handy  Medical  Treatise  for 

every  Man  who  owns  an  Ox  or  a  Cow.    Crown  8vo,  43.  6d. 

HEMANS.     The  Poetical  Works  of  Mrs  Hemans.     Copyright  Edi- 
tions.—One  Volume,  royal  8vo,  55. — The  Same,  with  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Steel,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  73.  6d. — Six  Volumes  in  Three,  fcap.,  128.  6d. 
SELECT  POEMS  OF  MRS  HEMANS.    Fcap.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  33. 

HOBART   PACHA.     The  Torpedo  Scare  ;  Experiences  during  the 

Turco-Russian  War.  By  HOBART  PACHA.  Reprinted  from  'Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  with  additional  matter.  Crown  8vo,  is. 

HOLE.     A  Book  about  Roses :   How  to  Grow  and  Show  Them.     By 

the  Rev.  Canon  HOLE.      Ninth  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 

HOME   PRAYERS.     By  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 

Members  of  the  Church  Service  Society.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  38. 

HOMER.      The  Odyssey.     Translated  into  English  Verse  in  the 

Spenserian  Stanza.  By  PHILIP  STANHOPE  WORSLEY.  Third  Edition,  2  vols. 
fcap.,  i  as. 

The  Iliad.     Translated  by  P.  S.  WORSLEY  and  Professor 

CONINGTON.     2  vols.  crown  8vo,  2 is. 

HOSACK.     Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Her  Accusers.     Containing  a 

Variety  of  Documents  never  before  published.  By  JOHN  HOSACK,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  a  Photograph  from  the  Bust  on 
the  Tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  2  vols.  8vo,  £i,  is. 

HYDE.     The  Royal  Mail ;  its  Curiosities  and  Romance.    By  JAMES 

WILSON  HYDE,  Superintendent  in  the  General  Post  Office,  Edinburgh.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

INDEX  GEOGRAPHICUS  :  Being  a  List,  alphabetically  arranged, 

of  the  Principal  Places  on  the  Globe,  with  the  Countries  and  Subdivisions  of 
the  Countries  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  their  Latitudes  and  Longitudes. 
Applicable  to  all  Modern  Atlases  and  Maps.  Imperial  8vo,  pp.  676,  2ts. 

JEAN  JAMBON.     Our  Trip  to  Blunderland  ;  or,  Grand  Excursion 

to  Blundertown  and  Back.  By  JEAN  JAMBON.  With  Sixty  Illustrations 
designed  by  CHARLES  DOYLE,  engraved  by  DALZIEL.  Fourth  Thousand. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  33.  6d. 
In  boards,  28.  6d. 
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JERNINGHAM.    Eecollections  of  an  Attache.     By  HUBERT  E.  H. 

JERNINOHAM.     In  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

JOHNSON.     The  Scots  Musical  Museum.     Consisting  of  upwards 

of  Six  Hundred  Songs,  with  proper  Basses  for  the  Pianoforte.  Originally  pub- 
lished by  JAMES  JOHNSON  ;  and  now  accompanied  with  Copious  Notes  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland,  by  the  late  WILLIAM 
STENHOUSE;  with  additional  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  DAVID  LAING  and 
C.  K.  SHARPE.  4  vols.  8vo,  Roxburghe  binding,  £2,  128.  6d. 

JOHNSTON.     The   Chemistry   of  Common   Life.     By   Professor 

J.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON.  New  Edition,  Revised,  and  brought  down  to  date.  By 
ARTHUR  HERBERT  CHURCH,  M.A.  Oxon.  ;  Author  of  'Food:  its  Sources, 
Constituents,  and  Uses ; '  '  The  Laboratory  Guide  for  Agricultural  Students  ; ' 
'Plain  Words  about  Water,'  &c.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  102  Engravings 
on  Wood.  Complete  in  one  volume,  crown  8vo,  pp.  618,  78.  6d. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Thir- 
teenth Edition,  Revised,  and  brought  down  to  date.  By  Sir  CHARLES  A. 
CAMERON,  M.D.,  F.R. C.S.I.,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Catechism  of  Agricultural   Chemistry  and   Geology.     An 

entirely  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I. ,  &c.  Eighty-first  Thousand,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  is. 

JOHNSTON.     Patrick  Hamilton  :  a  Tragedy  of  the  Keformation 

in  Scotland,  1528.  By  T.  P.  JOHNSTON.  Crown  8vo,  with  Two  Etchings  by 
the  Author,  58. 

KENNEDY.     Sport,  Travel,  and  Adventures  in  Newfoundland 

and  the  West  Indies.  By  Captain  W.  R.  KENNEDY,  R.N.  With  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.  Post  8vo,  148. 

KING.     The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.    Translated  in  English  Blank 

Verse.  By  HENRY  KINO,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  8vo,  108.  6d. 

KINGLAKE.     History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.     By  A.  W. 

KINGLAKE.     Cabinet  Edition.     Seven  Volumes,  illustrated  with  maps  and 
plans,  crown  8vo,  at  6s.  each.     The  Volumes  respectively  contain : — 
I.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR  between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan.     II.  RUSSIA 
MET  AND  INVADED.     III.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA.     IV.  SEBASTOPOL 
AT  BAY.      V.   THE  BATTLE  OF  BALACLAVA.     VI.  THE  BATTLE  OF  IN- 
KERMAN.     VII.  WINTER  TROUBLES. 

History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.     Vol.  VI.  Winter 

Troubles.    Demy  8vo,  with  a  Map,  i6s. 

History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.     Vol.  VII.     Demy 

8vo.  [In  preparation. 

Eothen.    A  New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Cabinet  Edition 

of  the  '  History  of  the  Crimean  War,'  price  6s. 

KNOLLYS.     The  Elements  of  Field- Artillery.     Designed  for  the 

Use  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  Officers.  By  HENRY  KNOLLYS,  Captain  Royal 
Artillery;  Author  of  'From  Sedan  to  Saarbrttck,'  Editor  of  'Incidents  in  the 
Sepoy  War,'  &e.  With  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  78.  6d. 

LAING.     Select  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Popular  and  Romance 

Poetry  of  Scotland.  Originally  Collected  and  Edited  by  DAVID  LAING,  LL.D. 
Re-edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction,  by  JOHN  SMALL,  M.A.  With  a  Por- 
trait of  Dr  Laing.  4to,  253.  The  Edition  has  been  limited  to  350  copies. 

LAVERGNE.  The  Rural  Economy  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. By  LEONCE  DE  LAVERGNE.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  Notes 
by  a  Scottish  Farmer.  8vo,  128. 

LAWLESS.     Hurrish  :   a  Study.     By  the  Hon.  EMILY  LAWLESS, 

Author  of  'A  Chelsea  Householder,'  'A  Millionaire's  Cousin.'  2  vols.  post 
8vo,  178. 
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LEE.     Miss  Brown :  A  Novel.     By  VERNON  LEE.     3  vols.  post  8vo, 

253.  6d. 

LEE.     Glimpses  in  the  Twilight.     Being  various  Notes,  Eecords, 

and  Examples  of  the  Supernatural.  By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  F.  LEE,  D.C.L. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

LEE-HAMILTON.  Poems  and  Transcripts.  By  EUGENE  LEE- 
HAMILTON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LEES.      A  Handbook  of  Sheriff  Court  Styles.      By  J.  M.  LEES, 

M.A.,  LL.B.,  Advocate,  Sheriff- Substitute  of  Lanarkshire.     8vo,  16s. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Sheriff  and  Justice  of  Peace  Small 

Debt  Courts.    8vo,  78.  6d. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  HIGHLANDS.      Reprinted  from  'The 

Times."    Fcap.  8vo,  43.  6d. 

LINDAU.     The  Philosopher's  Pendulum  and  other  Stories.     By 

RUDOLPH  LINDATJ.     Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

LITTLE.      Madagascar :    Its  History  and  People.      By  -the   Rev. 

HENRY  W.  LITTLE,  some  years  Missionary  in  East  Madagascar.  Post  8vo, 
TOS.  6d. 

LOGKHART.  Doubles  and  Quits.  By  LAURENCE  W.  M.  LOCK- 
HART.  With  Twelve  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Fair  to  See  :  a  Novel.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Mine  is  Thine  :  a  Novel.    Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LORIMER.     The  Institutes  of  Law  :  A  Treatise  of  the  Principles 

of  Jurisprudence  as  determined  by  Nature.  By  JAMES  LORIMER,  Regius 
Professor  of  Public  Law  and  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  much  enlarged 
8vo,  i8s. 

The  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations.     A  Treatise  of  the 

Jural  Relation  of  Separate  Political  Communities.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  Volume  I., 
price  i6s.  Volume  II.,  price  208. 

M'COMBIE.     Cattle  and  Cattle-Breeders.    By  WILLIAM  M'COMBIE, 

Tillyfour.  [New  Edition,  revised,  in  preparation. 

MACRAE.      A   Handbook   of   Deer  -  Stalking.      By  ALEXANDER 

MACRAE,  late  Forester  to  Lord  Henry  Bentinck.  With  Introduction  by 
HORATIO  Ross,  Esq.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  two  Photographs  from  Life.  33.  6d. 

M'CRIE.  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.  Uniform  Edi- 
tion. Four  vols.  crown  8vo,  248. 

Life  of  John  Knox.     Containing  Illustrations  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.    Crown  8vo,  6s.    Another  Edition,  33. 6d. 

Life  of  Andrew  Melville.     Containing  Illustrations  of  the 

Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History  of  Scotland  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

•  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Italy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Crown  8vo,  48. 

.  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Crown  8vo,  33.  6d. 

•     Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.     Fcap.  8vo,  53. 

M'INTOSH.    The  Book  of  the  Garden.     By  CHARLES  M'!NTOSH, 

formerly  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  lately  of  those  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G.,  at  Dalkeith  Pal- 
ace. Two  large  vols.  royal  8vo,  embellished  with  1350  Engravings.  ^4,  78.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  On  the  Formation  of  Gardens  and  Construction  of  Garden  Edifices.  776 
pages,  and  1073  Engravings,  £2,  ios. 

Vol.  II.  Practical  Gardening.     868  pages,  and  279  Engravings,  £i,  173.  6d. 
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MACK  AY.  A  Manual  of  Modern  Geography ;  Mathematical,  Phys- 
ical, and  Political.  By  the  Eev.  ALEXANDER  MACKAY,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.  nth 
Edition,  revised  to  the  present  time.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  688.  78.  6d. 

Elements   of  Modern    Geography.      5ist    Thousand,    re- 
vised to  the  present  time.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  300,  38. 

The  Intermediate  Geography.     Intended  as  an  Interme- 
diate Book  between  the  Author's  '  Outlines  of  Geography'  and  '  Elements  of 
Geography.'    Tenth  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  224,  28. 

Outlines    of    Modern    Geography,     zyoth    Thousand,   re- 


vised to  the  present  time.    i8mo,  pp.  118.  is. 
First  Steps  in  Geography.      82d   Thousand.      i8mo,  pp. 

56.    Sewed,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d. 
Elements    of    Physiography    and    Physical    Geography. 
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